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Curiosities of the Moscow Polytechnic 
Exhibition. 


N the Moscow Exhi- 

bition, the pavilion 
containing the col- 
lection of the 
Turkistan depart- 
ment is a model of 
the buildings de. 
scribed in our first 
article,* repre. 
sented in a re. 
stored state, the 
decorations being 
taken mainly from 
the Shirdar, and 
where they are de. 
fective or wanting, 
substituted by de- 
signs from other 
structures of the 
same kind. Some 
portions have been 
altered a little, to 
suit the requirements of space and the situa- 
tion of the building. The pediment is reduced 
in scale, and the same proportion has been 
observed, as far as possible, in the dimensions 
of all its parts; only the side walls of the 
building have been made comparatively higher. 
The cupola-shaped turrets on both sides of the 
pediment are not shown here, but the turrets on 
the minarets remain in their original form and 
place. The designs in their original configura- 
tion may be said to be of two kinds: to the one 
belong designs which are produced by a combi- 
nation of regular geometrical figures and lines 
made of small squares and oblong glazed bricks, 
or they are formed of simple Arabic inscriptions ; 
the other is already more refined and carefully 
executed work in mosaic, the design appearing 
in the shape of flowers, leaves, and inscriptions. 
In the former there are only three colours 
besides the red ground; in the latter there is 
a great diversity of colours, the design being 
formed of small bricks, of different shapes, 
beautifully joined together. Of particular inte- 
rest are the corner decorations above the vaulted 
niches. Here are to be seen innumerable varia- 
tions of one and the same design in detail, which 
at first sight appear as one design. At the 
corners over the arch of the pediment are painted 
two lions, with a rising sun behind them and 
hinds running before them. 

The principal gates are enclosed within a 
railing, and it is this part which is used, pro- 
perly speaking, as a place of devotion by the 
people living in the Medresse. The entrance to 
the yard or court at the back is through two 
side-wickets. The interior of the structure 
containing the Turkistan department is arranged 
in the following manner :—The entrance through 
the left door leads to a small gallery constructed 
in the style of the country, with small pillars 
surrounding a miniature garden, the flowers 
being such as are generally cultivated by the 
natives and a few wild specimens. 

In the large hall to the right are arranged 
various collections belonging to the sections 
devoted to geography, natural history, techno- 
logy, and rural economy. Then follows, outside, 
the ethnological section, which is most interest- 








* See p, 857, anté, 














ing, as it gives one an idea of the type, character, 
and mode of life of the people of Turkistan, for 
which purpose are shown, (1) a bazaar, contain- 
ing several shops, with its usual surroundings; 
(2) the inner court of a Sart’s house; (3) a 
Sart’s room on the woman’s side of the house; 
(4) models of Sarts’ houses; (5) figures repre- 
senting types of other tribes in Central Asia; 
(6) a Kirghiz yourta, or tent, with its arrange- 
ments, and a scene representing the everyday 
life of the Kirghizes, formed of figures in the 
natural size; (7) Sarts’ summer tents. In order 
to render the bazaar as much like reality as 
possible, a scene is introduced in front of it of 
people going to market: there are Duvans,; 
female Sarts, a Sart on an ass, and a Kirghiz on 
an ox, leading two camels loaded with Kirghiz 
household goods, and a female Kirghiz seated on 
one of them, These are supposed to be wander- 
ing out into the Steppe, for the purpose of 
changing their abode. A street-waterer is re- 
presented watering the bazaar, &c., and an arba, 
or Sart’s cart, stands close by. The Duvans 
mentioned above form a mendicant order of 


snows, where the cattle can always find fresh 
and juicy grass; towards the autumn they 
descend from the mountains again, and so 
wander the year through in this manner. Cattle 
are constantly provided with fresh fodder. 
During these wanderings the camel is the only 
beast of burden employed by the Kirghizes. It 
carries all the household goods, the young and 
the old, and the dwelling itself. This roving 
from place to place of the Kirghizes bears a 
festive character, and is celebrated by them with 
great rejoicings. This is partly due to habit. 
They do not become attached to any particular 
spot: they soon get tired of remaining in the 
same place. This moving from place to place is 
also owing to economical, or rather domestic, 
considerations ; for when the old spot becomes 
exhausted, and there is no more fuel or fodder 
to be got, they are compelled to seek fresh pas- 
tures. If the spot chosen by the Kirghizes 
happen to offer plenty of fuel and an abundance 
of food for their cattle, they will remain there 
the whole winter, and move only a small distance 





monks in Central Asia. They go about the | 
streets and bazaars soliciting alms, for which 
purpose they usually carry with them a vessel 
formed of a gourd, which they use as a deposi- 
tory for the victuals they receive. Some of 
them chant as they go along sacred songs; 
others carry a kind of chafing-dish of clay, with 
hot coals, into which they strew aromatic herbs. 
Their costume is different from that worn by 
the other inhabitants of Turkistan ; they have a 
morose appearance, and all are very dirty in their 
person. This order is very common in Central 
Asia. There is also another order of Duvans 
that are neither monks nor beggars, who live in 
towns, settlements, and villages, in families, 
who occupy themselves with commerce, agri- 
culture, and the breeding of cattle, and who are 
not to be distinguished from the regular popula- 
tion, only they wear a peculiar kind of cap. 
This order is also very common. To all appear- 
ance, the Duvans seem to be divided into small 
communities, having no connexion with each 
other, forming a kind of religious brotherhood, 
each subjected to its own Ishan, or teacher; but 
this is not the case. The Ishans constitute the 
highest ecclesiastical authority; and, owing to 
identity of interests, calling, and condition, form 
a secluded society. They have extensive con- 
nexions, and exercise a most powerful influence 
over the people and their affairs. It may be 
said that the Duvans are in a state of uncon- 
ditional subjection to their Ishans, who exercise 
a power over them which has no parallel on 
earth. If an Ishan orders a Duvan, or several 
of them, to follow him without saying whither, they 
are compelled to go, leaving even their occupa- 
tion and families. This is not all. If an Ishan 
orders his Duvans to kill anybody, if even a 
Mussulman, saying at the same that the Shariat 
(the dogmatical Mussulman law) requires it, the 
Duvans are bound to obey. The initiation into 
this order is very simple. A Mussulman has 
only to give his hand to an Ishan, and he be- 
comes his Murid, or disciple, from that moment. 
To give one’s hand to an Ishan is tantamount to 
giving him one’s soul, body, and estate, to dis. 
pose of as he likes. Among other things, the 
Ishans occupy themselves with treating the sick 
with different kinds of herbs and extracts, but 
they mostly pretend to heal by reading prayers 
over their patients. , 
The Kirghizes are nomads. In the winter 
they wander in the lowlands, near the shores of 
the rivers and lakes grown over with rushes, and 
in sandy places, where they can get shrubs for 
fuel. In the spring they proceed to the Steppe, 
where they find fresh grass for their cattle, and 
the nearer the summer approaches the higher 
they get to the mountains, so that in the middle 
of the summer they wander in the mountains 
themselves, reaching even the line of everlasting 





in the summer, as the area they occupy becomes 
exhausted. Generally speaking, the Kirghizes 
do not roam in the winter time, but establish 
themselves in some convenient spot until the 
spring. Some of the rich Kirghizes employ from 
20 to 100 camels in their wanderings. 

Owing to the absence of proper roads in the 
country, the natives usually travel on horseback, 
and the native cart, or arba, a very primitive 
two-wheeled conveyance, is only used for carry- 
ing goods. The Russians are, however, intro- 
ducing regular post-roads, and no doubt, ere 
long, railways will also be established in Turk- 
istan. The women of the fixed population, the 
Sarts and Tadjiks, according to the Mussulman 
law, are compelled to cover the face when 
abroad. The married women wear for this pur- 
pose a kind of thick veil made of horsehair. The 
young girls cover their faces with a sort of 
muslin kerchief, through which only the outline 
of the face is visible. The costume worn by the 
women is invariably the same, and on this ac- 
count it is said it is difficult for a husband to 
recognise hig own wife in the street unless she 
has something extraordinary in her gait, is un- 
usually tall or uncommonly short, or has any 
other outward peculiarities. In Turkistan a 
female is inviolable in the street, and is at 
liberty to go wherever she likes. They walk 
slowly, gracefully, and their gait is modest. In 
every town with any pretensions in Central Asia 
there is a peculiar class of labourers called 
waterers. The heat of the atmosphere and the 
dryness of the air calls for a continual watering 
of the streets, bazaars, &c., and it is for this 
purpose that the waterer is called into reqni- 
sition, who is paid by the shop-keepers for his 
trouble. But besides, every rich Sart, and 
generally speaking every large establishment, such 
as a mosque or medresse, have their own waterers, 
who are, however, engaged in other household 
duties as well. Thanks to the watering of the 
streets, courts, and gardens in the towns of 
Central Asia, the extreme dryness of the atmo- 
sphere is obviated, and in places which are well 
and carefully watered the air becomes even 
humid. We have been describing the aborigina] 
inhabitants of Turkistan; on the same platform 
are figures representing types of other nations 
living in that country. The figures are those of 
a Hindu, an Afghan, a Jew, and a Persian 
There are only a few Hindus in Turkistan, who 
are engaged chiefly in money-lending at the rate 
of from 2 to 3 per cent. per month, a simple 
receipt on a scrap of common paper only being 
required of the borrower when known to the 
lender. Since the introduction of the Russian 
administration of justice, however, the Hindus 
have adopted the forms and regulations pre- 
scribed by the Russian law in relation to such 
transactions, 

The number of Jews or Djougouts in Turk. 
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istan is far greater than that of either Hin- 
dus or Afghans, and they may be reckoned 
among the fixed population of the country. The 
Turkistan Jews afford a striking example of the 
vitality of their race. They have lived in this 
country for several centuries, and it is probable 
that they were settled here even before Mahom- 
Be medanism was introduced. During the whole 

i of this time they have suffered oppression 
and persecution, yet have remained intact, re- 
taining their religion and the customs of their 
forefathers, although like the Mussulmans, they 
shave the head, wear the costume of the country, 
and the women cover their faces when abroad. 
How hard was their lot before the occupation of 
Turkistan by the Russians, may be imagined 
from the fact, that they were not allowed as 
witnesses against Mussulmans, consequently had 
no power of prosecuting them im a court of 
justice; they were prohibited from riding on 
horseback, or wearing fine apparal ; they were 
compelled to goabout in a common khalat, or kind 
of dressing-gown, and to wear the Kirghiz shaggy 
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chief occupation, and they do a little in illicit | 
distilling, as they did formerly, under the 
Mahommedan sway. After viewing all these, 
figures, it is interesting to enter the bazzar, and 
visit the several shops, &c., contained in it. 
The bazaars of Central Asia, both large and, 
small, have the same characteristics; a small 
bazaar is a large one in miniature. The streets | 
and passages are dirty, partly protected from | 
the rays of the sun by awnings made of rushes ; | 
the air is damp, heavy, and in the winter the | 
smells are unbearable. The shops are small and 
low. Besides being the place for trade, the 


bazaar is the centre of nearly the whole of the | 





articles are emptied out on to it from the girdle, 
where such articles are usually deposited. The 
trade of embroidering is carried on extensively 
in Turkistan, and embroiderers’ shops are here, 
among the rest. This art is practised entirely 
by men, Sarts and Tadjike. Women are not at 
all acquainted with this branch of industry. 
Since the Russian occupation of Turkistan this 
business has increased very much, owing to the 
demand which has sprung up for articles of this 
kind in both the capitals. The ready-made 
clothes-shop comes next, where a number of 
khalats are shown in different varieties. These 
coats are made entirely by women. Then comes 
a shop, or store, where are sold all sorts of spices, 
sweetmeats, and fresh fruit inthe summer. Here 
can be bonght also, flour, rice, onions, sugar, 
ribbons, beads, &c. Next to the shops comes 
the interior court of the Sarts’ houses, i.e, the 
court on the women’s side of the house, adapted 





to the requirements of the harem. A covered 
gallery, in which the room-door opens, is con- 
structed round the court. In the middle of the 


In the latter case 


if there is one, attached to the house. 

The tourpak is resorted to in the evening, at 
night-time, when the weather is fine. It is kept 
very clean, and is covered with felt rugs, 
paillasses, and carpets, and even with silk 
counterpanes. The court is also kept clean, and 
scrupulously so among the rich. The houses of 
the poorer sorts are usually provided with steps 
of clay leading to the flat roof, to which the 
women and girls of the house resort in the 
evening to take a peep at the passers-by. It is 
used also as a playground by the children. The 
houses of the Sarts have, properly speaking, no 
windows ; they are furnished instead with a kind 
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form a perfectly water-tight roof in this manner. 
generally s , however, the work isslovenly 
done, and the begins to leak whenever the 
season is unusually wet. The roofs of some of 
the better houses will last ten years or more, 
The rich often have their houses constructed of 
two stories. In this case, of course, the framj 
forming the lower story is made stronger, and 
thicker beams are employed on the walls, 

In the Turkistan department are also displayed 
all kinds of building materials, such as lime 
clay, bricks, and marble. Owing to the absence 
of forests, wood is dear, and cannot be exten. 
sively employed ; the chief material used in the 
erection of houset, «8 we have seen, being clay 
dug out on the spot » here the building is carried 
on,—the bricks in use are only sun-dried, kily 
bricks being seldom employed. Slabs of lime. 
stone are also rarely used, as well as marble ; of 
the first are built only the foundations of large 
buildings, such as mosques, and slabs are 
used for the floors of the game. Of the 
‘second are made bases of columns, monu. 





kalpack, as a covering for the head. Into some of court of a Sart’s house there is generally a small | ments, and such like; wood being employed 
the towns they were not even admitted. They | pond, surrounded with trees, on a raised plat- only for the skeleton frames of houses, the 
now enjoy ull the privileges of their former | form, called a “ tourpak.” 
rulers. Petty trade and money-lending is their the pond is at the side, or situated in the garden, | and doors. As specimens of wood for buildi 


ceilings, as described above, and for jambs 


purposes are shown beams made of the poplar, 
-and pieces of walnut-wood for making doors, 
_ This dearness of wood has made the joiners and 
| carpenters of the country very careful in the 
_working of that material; the axe, which plays 
_such an important part in Russia, is scarcely 
used, the saw being mostly employed. The high 
| price of wood is also the cause why all joiners’ 
| and cabinetmakers’ work is so slightly made, and 
finished only on the side ex to view. The 
| turner’s craft is limited to things of smal 
| dimensions, On the other hand, the carver has 
_a more extensive field for exercising his ingenuity. 
_The woods employed for cabinetmaking and 


public life of the town, and a greater part of of door, with an extra opening above: the latter | turnery work, of which specimens are shown, are 


handicraft activity. Here in shops, quite open 
in the front, jewelry is manufactured, turnery and 
cabinet work executed; boots and goloshes are 
made, and table-cloths and coats embroidered. | 
In the same place are locksmiths, copper-smiths, | 
blacksmiths, slaughter-houses, eating-houses, tea- 
rooms, and baths, and in close proximity may 
| be found tanneries and soap-boiling establish- 
ments. Sometimes the shops are of two stories. 
The top one is called the ‘“ balliakhana,” which 
is usually occupied by the shopkeeper, his assist- 
ants, or his bachelor sons engaged in the 
business. Every evening after business is over 
may be heard the sound of the tambourine’ 
i accompanying the dance of the batchas. These | 
| batchas form a peculiar class of young boys, cele- 
brated for their beauty, who are hired as dancers 
at the so-called men’s evening parties. The 
first shop we come to in the model bazaar is a 
barber’s shop. The aborigines of Turkistan, 
being Mussulmans, invariably shave the head, | 
and as we have observed, even the Jews are 
compelled to submit to this’ operation, which 
should be looked upon rather as a religious cere- 
mony than the force of habit. For this reason 
the barber’s shop isa considerable feature in the | 
towns and settlementé of Central Asia. 

In the bazaars of the larger towns the 
barbers’ shops are open-fronted, or people are 
simply shaved in the open air. Although this 
trade has been carried on for centuries in Central 
Asia, everything about it is rough and primitive. 
: The eating-houses of Turkistan are represented 
by a room fitted up in the style of the country, 
and among the cooking utensils is shown a boiler, 
or kind of steaming apparatus, in which pelmens, 
or pasties, are cooked by the natives. The 
ie steamer is constructed in four divisions, the 
bottoms of which, except the lower one, are per- 
forated like a strainer. When in operation, it 
stands fixed on a vessel with water. The raw 
pasties are placed in the lower compartment, 
and the steam cooks them. When ready, they 
are placed in the other compartments, to keep 
hot. A pilaw of rice is also a favourite dish, 
and is prepared much in the same manner as in 
other countries of the East. The tea-rooms of 
Turkistan are another feature. These establish. 
ments are very common, and are extensively 
patronised. They are conducted entirely by the 
4) batcha pretty boys, mentioned above, who form 

a kind of attraction for the natives. The tea is 
ts served, ready-made, in a copper kettle, and a 
single cup serves for two or three customers to 
drink out of. No sugar is supplied, nor anything 
else, so that any one wishing to enjoy his tea pro- 
perly must bring with him asupply of raisins, dried 
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apricots, cakes, &c. A handkerchief is spread 
on the floor instead of a tablecloth, and the 





among the richer Sarts being protected by a 
lattice, and in the winter covered with oiled 
paper. The doors invariably open on to the 
court, and for this reason there are no doors 
leading from room to room. The interior ar- 
rangement of the rooms of course depends 
upon the rank and means of the proprietor; 
their measurement is usually from 12 ft. to 21 ft. 
long by 12 ft. to 14 ft. wide. The walls are 
invariably furnished with niches, some of them 
serving as receptacles for the bedclothes, and 
so on, in the day-time; others have cupboards 
fitted in them, and are used for keeping all 
kinds of household utensils. The wealthy have 
these niches decorated with very pretty carving 
in gypsum, and are divided into small compart- 
ments by shelves. Stoves and fireplaces are 
not used, and in a town like Tathkent, with its 
70,000 inhabitants, there are only five houses 
having stoves in their rooms. They are built up 
of brick and glazed tiles of various colours. The 
ceilings are sometimes painted in fantastic 
colours ; the floors are either of clay or bricks, 
and are covered with carpets or felt rugs. The 


| Sarts’ room contains three figures of females, 


life-size, in the model dwelling-house: one of 
them, the mistress of the house, dressed in rich 
apparel; the two others representing the 
servants of the establishment. 

In the gallery round the yard described 
above, are small models of Sarts’ houses, 
illustrating the methods of constructing houses 
in Turkistan. The dwelling - houses and 
other structures are built entirely of lumps of 
clay, which are held together by wooden 
frames, with the exception of buildings like 
the Medresses and a few mosques in some 
of the large towns, which are constructed of 
burnt bricks. In constructing their houses, the 
inhabitants of Turkistan dispense with the 
foundation, merely fixing the frames into the 
ground, and they are covered from the inside 
and outside with thick lumps of clay, smoothed 
off and then coated on both sides with plaster 
made of clay mixed with finely-chopped straw. 
The richer people have these walls whitened in 
the inside with alabaster. The flat roof is 
also made of clay, and is formed in the fol- 
lowing manner. Beams of poplar are placed 
on the walls, at a distance of about three. 
quarters of a yard from each other; between 
these are fixed rounded sticks placed close to 
each other. This, properly speaking, forms the 
ceiling of the house. Then the beams are 
covered with a layer of rushes about 7 in. thick, 
which is again covered with a layer of earth ; all 
this is then plastered with the composition of clay 
and chopped straw abont 1} in. in thickness. 
It is said that a skilful and careful can 


the following,—the willow, juniper, pear, apple, 
| plantain, apricot, peach, also poplar and birch. 
Of appliances and instruments used by the 
‘natives there are also specimens, such as lathes, 
| grindstones, carpenters’, joiners’, and cabinet. 
makers’ tools, but they are very rude and 
| primitive to look at. Samples of workmanship 
‘are also exhibited, in the shape of doors of 
_walnut-wood, window frames, and cupboards. 
Among the curiosities of the Turkistan depart. 
/ment may be classed also a collection of musical 
‘instruments, such as copper horns, drums, 
| tambourines used at festivals and at the men’s 
| parties, and a peculiar kind of drum used in 
hawking to frighten the birds from their hiding 
| places amongst the reeds and the hares from 
| the bushes : the hawks are trained by the natives 
to attack a bird or hare with equal facility. 
| There is also a curious collection of idols wor. 
| shipped by the inhabitants professing Buddhism. 
_ They are :—Dimtchouk, the father of mankind; 
, Bakchee, the god of fortune ; Ayouchee, the 
prolonger of life; Bzunkuba, the follower of 
| Bakchee; Maiduir, the god of health; Manzou- 
_chiree, the god of the Khans, &e. 








CONCRETE BUILDING.* 


Materials.— Half-measure of Portland cement ; 
half-measure of air-slacked lime sifted through 
'a fine sieve, mixed together dry. Seven measures 
| of sand and gravel, if possible, of all degrees of 
| fineness, from peas to large eggs, or stones 
broken to pass through a 2-inch ring,—the finer 
should just fill the intervals of the coarser 
materials, Then all to be mixed together dry 
and measured. The mixture of cement and lime 
to be then added, and mixed dry, and the whole 
tempered with as little water as possible: any 
more than will just moisten the whole is 2 
excess. The most convenient mode of mixing 18 
to re a sufficiently large mortar-board,— 
say, 5 ft. by 10 ft.; at one end form a shallow 
box, with three fixed sides, the fourth side, next 
the middle of the board, movable. The sides 
to be as many inches deep as the concrete is to 
contain measures of material,—if one to seven, 
it should be 8 in. deep. At 7 in. from 
the bottom fix a lath all round the three fixed 
sides. In using, the ready-mixed sand and 
shingle should be thrown into the box up to the 
level of the lath-gauge; the surface should be 
levelled and struck with a straight edge resting 
on the top of the gauge; the cement and lime 

+. Read ‘ “ 4s of 
Ireland, by Me 4 be ao Aone cident of the 
B.LA.L, Nov, 14, 
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should then be added, and the surface struck 
also. Itis plain that by this means the materials 
and measures in the exact proportions directed 
to be used are attained. The movable side 
should then be withdrawn (this side can be fixed 
in its place when required, like the tail-board of 
a cart), and the whole mass well mixed together. 
The best tool for this purpose is a long-handled 
rake, like a four-pronged fork, with the prongs 
sent down about 4 in. When the mixing is 
complete, water should be added gradually, not 
thrown on in quantity, while the heap is still 
being turned, until the whole is sufficiently 
moistened, when it should be at once carried 
away to the work. Where practicable, it is 
desirable that the mixing should take place 





under cover. 
It must be constantly borne in mind that by 


rightly using concrete we ought to get, as the | 
result of the operations, a continuous slab with. | 
out joints, and of equable strength in every | 
direction, and not admitting of any motion, | 
except as the result of fracture of the mass. In | 
all brick or stone building the several parts are | 


joined together by material of inferior strength, 
and the parts are capable of motion, whenever a 
local strain is applied, the pressure resulting 
from which exceeds the resisting power of the 
mortar. This should not be the case in concrete 
building. With concrete, the whole wall, from 
end to end and from top to bottom, should form 

one continuous slab of artificial stone; and to 

attain this, not merely must each course be con- 

tinuous in itself (for obvious reasons, the work 

must be carried up in courses), but it must be 

attached — cemented firmly,—to the courses 

above and below it; and to effect this, it is only 

necessary to leave rough surfaces, and take care 

not to add any fresh concrete to a dry surface or 

edge. If any previously-laid stuff has dried, 

either in the same or in a lower course, moisten 

it, not to excess, before adding fresh concrete. 

For this purpose an ordinary garden watering. | 
pot, with a fine rose, will be the most convenient 
tool. 

It is plain, from what has been stated, that a 
foundation of concrete may be of much less bulk 
than one of masonry or brickwork. Considering 
that a 4-ton railway-engine, travelling at forty 
or fifty miles an hour, and therefore acting with 
an impact infinitely exceeding the dead weight | 
of the wall of any ordinary house, is borne by | 
a sleeper 9 in. wide resting on about 9 in. of | 


from Viollet le Duc,* describing the foundations 
of the great cathedral at Amiens, which he had 
an opportunity of examining down to the very 
bottom. He describes it as consisting “of a 
layer of brick earth, 16 in. thick, placed over the 
virgin clay; next is a bed of concrete 16 in. 
thick; next, fourteen courses of from 12 in. to 
16 in. in thickness each, of rough blocks of a 
sort of chalk, full of flint, and very hard, which 
comes out in large masses; above this are one 
course of coursing stone and then courses of 
freestone under the surface... ... Behind 
the facing of the foundations is a filling of large 
pieces of flint, of hard chalk, and coursing stone, 
grouted (noyé) with a very hard and well-made 
mortar. On this artificial rock rests this im. 
mense cathedral. At Notre Dame, in Paris, the 
foundations are also made with extreme care, 
faced with strong quarry blocks of great thick. 
ness, the whole resting on a good soil: that is, 
on the lower sand of the Seine, which is coarse, 
and of a greenish colour. As for the piling 
which is generally believed to be under the ma- 
sonry of most of our great cathedrals, we have 
never found a trace of it.’ And in a note he 
adds,—“ It is the same with this supposed piling 


under Notre Dame de Paris and Notre Dame | 


d’ Amiens, as with so many other myths current 


the floors to reduce the thickness. As con- 
crete hardly arrives at its initial strength in less 
than a month from the time of mixing, it is 
evident that it is very unsafe to fill up the walls 
to a great height with too much rapidity. I 
believe that it will be the safest course to build 
at the rate of only about 3 ft. in height per 
week, and then let the work rest and consolidate 
for a week: this would give a rate of building 
of 6 ft. per month, which at first sight may 
appear to be slow progress ; but, considering the 
great rapidity with which the internal finishing 
of a concrete house can be carried on, the total 
time oecupied in building would not exceed what 
would be required with ordinary materials. In 
building the walls, as in the foundations, eare 
must be taken to moisten the surface of old 
work before adding fresh concrete; and this, as 
before stated, is best done by watering through 
a very fine rose. As a concrete wall is intensely 
hard, its surface will be subject to damp from 
condensation. In inferior houses this may pro- 
bably be met sufficiently by covering the inside 
surface with very rough mortar plaster, and 
washing it with two or three coats of thick lime. 
wash; but for houses of a better class the walls 
may either be battened or built hollow. If 
battening be decided on, provision must be made 





for ages as to the construction of Gothic build. | for fixing the battens as will be described here- 
ings. It would not be possible to construct a/ after. If the walls are to be built hollow, the 
great cathedral on piles. These buildings can be | simplest course to adopt is to lay on the footings 
founded only on broad footings; the masses to | a series of brick on edge, tailing with the spaees 
be borne varying considerably in elevation, the! to be filled by the inner and outer concrete 
primary condition of stability required a founda. | walls, and set about 3 ft. apart, and on these to 
tion perfectly homogeneous, and capable of con. | lay a piece of plank in the direction of the 
tinuous resistance under the surface.” Without | length-of the wall, tapered on its cross section 
endorsing all that is said as regards piling, in | and notched to pass down an inch or two in the 
this respect M. Viollet le Duc seems to be led | bricks, which it will keep in their places during 
away by the enthusiasm inspired by his subject. | the operation; the concrete is then filled in and 
You have in the last sentence an exact descrip. | well rammed up to the level of this plank core, 
tion of a perfect foundation, and such as you can | after which it is removed, and another course of 
only be sure of getting by using concrete. bricks is laid, breaking joint with the previous 

We will turn next to what in ordinary speci. | Course, and the operation is repeated. As re. 
fications would be comprised under the heads | gards the thickness of these walls: the inner 


'of Mason, Bricklayer, Stonecutter, and Pavior, | wall should not be less than 4} in. thick, nor the 


and, in substituting cement for each and all of | Outer one than 8 in., and of course the conerete 
these, we must bear in mind the nature of the must be carried the full thickness of the wall 
material proposed to be used, and the qualities Pound all openings.* 

belonging to it which distinguish it from the 
materials in ordinary use. The only operations emrtonion 
it undergoes are mixing the materials and casting J 
them in a mould; for, however it is applied in THE ESCURIAL AND ST. JAMES’S 
detail, or whatever we call the machinery em- PALACE. 

SENTIMENT IN ARCHITECTURE. 





ballast, there seems every reason to believe that ployed, it comes practically to this, that it is 
a small footing would be ample. To take | cast in a mould (though the moulds differ in 


Tne unfortunate fire at the Escurial called 





another illustration : a man of average weight,— | some respects from those in ordinary use for 
say, 13 stone,—is able, with Indian snow-shoes | other materials), and when so cast the whole 
on, which each would be under 2 superticial feet | mass is homogeneous, without joints, of great 
in area, to stand on and walk over the surface of | cohesive strength, and impervious to moisture. 
snow without sinking to any extent. The weight | We shall never rightly appreciate concrete and 
of a concrete wall 30 ft. high and 12 in. thick | the mode of using it unless we put out of our 
would be nearly three times the weight of a heads that it is a mixture of cement and gravel, 
man, but the solidity or power of resistance to | and all associations with ordinary combinations 


pressure of any ordinary soil in foundations is | We shall best 
infinitely greater than that of snow. In wet or | 
marshy ground I would recommend that the 
breadth of the footing at top should be increased | 
by one-fourth, one-third, or one-half, even up to 
doubling it, forming the sides to the same batter 


of lime and brick or stone. 
realise the work to be done if we fix in our minds | 
the idea of cast iron. Just imagine a sort of | 
iron which can be moulded cold, in a leisurely 
manner, and which is only about one-twelfth as 
strong as common iron, and you have then the 


attention to a subject which but for it might 
have long been unthought of. Spain is a kind 
'of out-of-the-way place, in somewhat curious 
jand exceptional circumstances. It is half 
| Oriental to begin with, and so gives a sort of 
| midway idea of a nationality between the pure 
| Orientalism of the opposite coast of Africa, and 
| the “‘ Westernism” of Europe generally. Some 
people seem hardly to know whether to call 
Spain “civilised” or not. We hear it called 
bigoted Spain, improvident, incapable, and even 
pitiable; but nevertheless Spain has had a 
history, and a telling one,—a language none 
better, a literature and an art, and an architec- 


of one to four, but without going deeper, unless right sort of ideas with which to begin working 
it be found, on making trial, that a reasonably jin concrete. There is only one other element to 
good foundation can be got at a moderate depth, | hear in mind, but it is too important not to men- 
in which case an ordinary footing should be tion it separately, and it is this,—that every 
laid on the firm stratum, and the wall com- | other material used in building, except the hard 
menced at its finished thickness so much lower granites and most compact limestones, depreciates 
down. . | with time and exposure, and requires an initial 
The most embarrassing site of all to build on 'excess of material to be used, and all sorts of 
is when one portion is soft, and others hard and | surface applications constantly renewed to pre- 
solid. The best plan is not to build on such 4) serye it; whereas Portland cement concrete is 
site at all; bat if it must be done, I would | permanent and durable under all circumstances, 
recommend to reduce the footing on the | and increases rapidly and enormously in strength, 
hard ground down to having hardly any, or even | and continues to increase,—but in a continually 
no offset at all, and largely increasing the | diminishing ratio,—for as long as observations 
breadth of footing over the soft parts, 80 a8 to have up to the present time been made with it. 
approximate as nearly as possible to an equal | This js a most important quality, as it enables us 
subsidence over the whole area. No rule or | to nse it with great economy of material, and 
measure can be laid down as to the extent to/ with the certainty that if it bears the weight 
which this should be done; we can only get a | imposed on it at first, it will continue not merely 
rough idea of the variation in quality from the | to bear it, but will become continually more able 
different penetrations of a bar driven with about | ¢o bear it as time elapses. 
the same force into both sorts of soil; but where | The first portion of the “mason’s” work to 
such differences exist, I think it would not be | he settled is, of course, the walls. For an ordi- 
bad plan to dig, in the soft places, a trench | nary two-story house, with walls not exceeding 
below the level of the intended concrete footing, | 94 ft, high, 9 in. is quite sufficient thickness. 
and of about 2 ft. greater width, and fill it in | por walls above that height I would recommend 
with gravel without lime or cement, and level it | that the thickness should be increased by about 
to form a bed for the concrete footing. The |g jn. for every 6 ft. added to the height,—of 
additional resisting power would be nearly, if | course taking advantage of the occurrence of 
not quite, equal to that of the same amount of 
concrete. * “Dictionnaire d’ Architecture,” iv., pp. 175-7. Art. 
It may not be amiss to give here an extract | “ Construction.” 








ture; and so certainly a “‘ nationality” and an 
individuality of its own. To develop the vast 
resources of Spain according to the general 
view, nothing is wanted, at least in the way of a 
commencement, but railways in all directions. 
Railways give birth to towns, towns to popula- 
tion, and populations—at t all modern ones 
—dig into the earth, and @@iltivate it, and build 
upon it, and fairly “subdue” it,—a not a little 
expressive word, for subdued it may be said to 
be in every sense. But all countries have a past 
as well as a present, and a future. Spain cer- 
tainly has had a great past, and one of the 
memorials of that past is this very palace of the 
Escurial, just so nearly destroyed by “ fire from 
heaven.” What, therefore, is the Escurial, and 
what is there especially remarkable in it, or 
about it, that makes it architecturally interest. 
ing? To us there seems a good deal. And, 
again, is there any building in this small island 
which has any sort of similitude, in any way, to 
it, not in an architectural or building sense 
merely, but in “sentiment”? Is there any 
sentiment in modern architecture ? 

Now, the truth is, that this famous Palace and 
“Tomb” has but little pretension to a place in 
architectural history, if purity of details, and 
elaborate ornament, be the test points of archi- 
tecture. It is a structure which rather comes 





* To be continued, 
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under the head of “ building” than architecture. 
That it contains 1,000 outer windows, and 1,500 
inner windows, and 1,200 doorways, and that 
there are in it, among very many other things of 
note, 32 leagues of space to walk in, does not 
make “arehitecture” as a fine art, any more 
than do our immense railway stations and vast 
blocks of warehouses, and miles upon miles of 
brick streets. What really makes the Escurial 
world-famous, and mentally and visibly inte- 
resting, is the sentiment of the place: the why it 
was built, the by whom it was built, and more 
than all perhaps, from the expression it conveys 
to us of the sentiments and feelings of the time 
in which it was reared. All this it ost certainly 
does. We would again ask, is there any “ senti- 
ment’ in architecture, as things go, and, if so, 
will it raise a mere building into the rank of 
architecture? This isa great an? a new ques- 
tion, for it may very well be doubted whether 
we, in this practical age, have any time for 
sentiment in building. All things are too prac- 
tical for it; we build for use, and not for senti- 
ment, or feeling, whether in marble or in brick. 
A railway station is, of course, a pure matter of 
utility and business, as is a common house ; and 
a church is, after all that is sometimes said, 
really nothing more. A practical want is sup- 


plied, and that is the end of it; for if there be | 


help wondering why it continues to exist, cover- 
ing, as it does, such a space of valuable building 
ground, Yet to our minds it is a very remark- 
able structure. Like the Escurial it is not remark. 
able for its architecture. It is as severely simple 
and plain as it well can be, quite as much so as 
the Spanish palace. Itis out of use, too, for it is 
only now and then, in an almost accidental sort of 
way, that it is utilised. There isa chapel,— the 
chapel royal,—in it which now and then wakes 
up into a sort of life, in a strange enough way 
too. There are courts in it, and windows 
enough, and doors, and staircases ; but for all 
that, the palace is the abode of silence and 
almost forgotten things. In the ‘“‘ Ambassador's 
Court,” but for the noise in the distance, one 
might fancy oneself in the very Escurial itself. 
It lies low, and seems almost buried, and but for 





the traffic, such as it is, through it, it would 
really be in sentiment a complete counterpart of 
the old Spanish palace. Of course the origin of | 
it was different ; it did not come of the desire of | 
a recluse for a “church and a tomb,” but it | 
sprang up in an age so totally different from the 
present that the “sentiment” at work in the | 
origin of its building was almost as strange to 
modern men and ways as was that of the. 








Escurial itself. We do not here mean that the 
architecture of St. James’s is not worth a little | 


different parts of the country. 


make its adoption, in any particular case, g 
matter of unhesitating selection. 

The result of the determined effort made by 
the borough of Birmingham to escape from the 
network of injunctions and Acts of Parliament 
in which it was involved, is hardly calculated to 
afford much encouragement to those who looked 
to the elaborate and costly inquiry which pre. 
ceded the application to Parliament as likely to 
evolve some system, which, tried upon a scale 
which should put its meritsor demerits beyond 
contention, might serve as a guide to other and 
smaller towns similarly circumstanced. Ag a 
preliminary step, the town council appointed a 
committee, with power to collect information 
from all sources, to invite the opinion of experts 
and men of science, and to recommend some 
definite plan for adoption. How thoroughly and 
exhaustively their work was done a perusal of the 
able report issued last year by the committee will 
show. Reports were received from the advo. 
cates of the various systems ; the relative merits 
of the filtration, precipitation, and irrigation 
methods were carefully considered ; and visits of 
inspection were paid to various sewage-farms in 
It was decided 
by the committee that the precipitation system 


was too uncertain in its operation and too costly 


for application to the sewage of a population of 


any sentiment, it is borrowed from the past.| study; to our mind it is. 


reversed. 
palaces in which to take up his abode, and to| Palace can afford, for the state drawing-rooms 
live happily, or gloomily, as he best could; but | in it have a quaint and old-fashioned dignity 


none of them satisfied him, not even those which | about them which could hardly be in any more | 


romance itself may almost be said to have | modern and “ improved”’ building. We hope to 
reared, and wherein any one with an imaginative | see it preserved for its own sake, and as a lesson 
faculty might well have dreamed away exist- | to those who fancy that architecture consists in 
ence; but these did not suffice. 


sentiment might find expression, and place in | of aristocratic life. It is good to preserve the 
which to work ; and it must be confessed that no | memory of some things, even if dying out and 
greater harmony could well exist between the their origin almost forgotten. St. James’s 
mind of a man, and the material structure in| Palace is of this kind, and no one can go 
which the man chose to live and die than this. | through it without some impression of a bygone 
Its very place among the solitary mountains in | day springing up in his mind. We see our fore- 
which the vast pile of building was placed, the fathers in these quaint places. There must be, 
bare simplicity of the architecture of it, and | then, something in architectural sentiment, and 
the main idea itself, and to which all else is | something to be got out of a building “ educa- 
subordinate and accessory, viz., that of a church | tionally,” even when it does not contain any 
to live in, or as close to as could be, and atomb/ very impressive architecture or ornamental 
ever to contemplate, and in certain time to lie | details, and is nothing but a plain brick or stone 
in: all expressed in a way not often paralleled, | or granite structure, with doors and windows and 


even in past days, the feelings and sentiments of rooms strange to look at, and of whose precise 


the builder of it, and in as complete a way as | use we can but speculate at leisure, and imagine 
can well be conceived. If the Escurial contains anything, and people, as we love to do, with 
no architecture, it certainly has that which forms long since dead and forgotten. “ Senti- 
might have created it. When we think of our ment” in architecture! 
plain and mentally simple way of doing things, | the future, and of what kind is it to be? All 


it is not a little strange to think of such a place, fancies of the past gone and well educated out | 
filled with an ever-present “darkness,” and in | of us; another Philip of Spain an impossibility. 
which even the distant successor of the gloomy | Even the Spaniards are emphatically told to. 


founder never missed the opportunity of lighting | make every effort to rid themselves of the 
up this gloom—midnight gloom,—to say all that strange fancies which made the Escurial a 
is possible in this world for her dead ancestors | reality. And if Spain, still more enlightened 
who lie entombed in it! 


is “sentiment in architecture, or say, if you like, | something else for “sentiment,’’—even archi- 
building’ And that such sentiment, whether | tectural sentiment. 


The plan of the) 
But with the vast edifice, or rather many edifices, | building, irregular though it be, would seem to | 
with which we are now concerned, all this is; be not a little convenient for palatial purposes, | 
Philip of Spain had as it was many | and certainly far superior to what Buckingham | 


A new senti- | ornament and decoration, and as one of the old 
ment was needed, and a building wherein this | landmarks of a past and fast disappearing way | 


Can we expect any in| 


Such is sentiment. | England must amend all these o\J-age ways and | 
May we not therefore fairly contend that there| modes of thought and feeling, and turn to) 


wise or not, is not now the question, will goa 
good way towards raising the bald and simple 
into the great and artistic. Sothe old Roman- 
esque, or Norman architecture, as we love to call 
it, of this country, the plainest of forms, and 
with the least of ornament, always has seemed 
to us to possess @ dignity and solemnity and 
grandeur which oA the best of the pure Gothic 
does not possess, and _“‘sentiment” doubtless has 
a good deal to do with this. The ways and 
manners and feelings of the old Norman knights 
and their “retainers,” and their religion, who 
can do more than dream of them ? 
borne in mind always that man does not live by 
“bread alone,” but must have a something else, 
even if it be but a romance or an Escurial to 
dream about. 

But the Escurial was not only a church and a 
tomb, it was and is yet also a palace, though a 
deserted one; and being so full of all that is 
strange and romantic, and beyond the things of 
every-day existence, it must be of some interest 
to know of any building—if there, indeed, be 
such—in modern London, all bustle and business 
as it is, which is at all or in any way likeit. We 
do not mean in plan, and arrangement, and archi- 
tecture; but in sentiment and forgotten or 
almost forgotten use. Wesay in London. Well 
there is, truth to say, St. James’s Palace—a place 
that seems to be, as it were, waiting to be “im- 
proved off the face of the earth. One cannot 








It must be | congratulating the members upon the evidences 





of architectural puzzles and hard questions, 
want a something to speculate upon and to test | 
the strength of their “imaginative faculty” by, 
—why here it is! 








PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS: 
INSTITUTION OF SURVEYORS. 


At the opening meeting, November 11th, the 
president, Mr. E. N. Clifton, after glancing at 
the position and prospects of the society, and 


of its growing usefulness, said :—'The difficulties 
in the way of the disposal of the sewage of 
large towns do not seem to be less than hereto- 
fore, nor to have been relieved in any way by 
the energetic endeavours of corporate bodies to 
find some solution to this difficult problem. It 
is true that, under legislative pressure and legal 
threats, the authorities of many towns have 
carried on investigations and instituted costly 
experiments with a view to the discovery of 
some plan of escape from their embarrassment ; 
but little else has resulted from their efforts than 
the usual crop of conflicting recommendations 
and reports, making the difficulty of choice not 
Jess onerous and bewildering than heretofore. 
It is remarkable that, of the rival systems under 
trial for years past, not one has headed the 
others so much in the race for supremacy as to 





345,000 persons, and a daily minimum sewage 
flow of something like 16,000,000 gallons, 
Neither did the so-called filtration system com. 
mend itself to the committee. The irrigation 
‘system was next considered, and found more 
favour, but the question arose whether, in 
adopting that system, it would be better to dis. 
'tribute the sewage over a small area of land, 
| having regard mainly to its purification by 
| filtration through the soil,—making its agricul- 
tural uses a secondary consideration,—or proceed 
upon a plan of perfect utilisation over a large 
area of land, with a view to a commercial profit 
on the undertaking. For the former purpose, it 
was estimated by the advisers of the committee 
that from 175 to 300 acres of land would be 
sufficient, but, as the supply of sewage would be 
‘constant, it was resolved, in order to avoid 
“ clogging” the land, to recommend an area of 
850 acres, with an intermittent supply to various 
| parts of the land in succession. In order to fully 
utilise the sewage of Birmingham, according to 
the plan pursued in smaller places, it was esti- 
mated by one eminent authority on the subject 
that something like 10,000 acres of land, with 
an expenditure of a quarter of a million of 
money in the mere drainage and preparation of 
the ground, would be necessary. It was, there- 
fore, resolved by the committee to recommend 
the smaller area and the adoption of the system 
known as “ downward intermittent filtration.” 
Setting aside ail questions of private rights in 
land,—and with which there is a tendency, just 
at present, at least, sufficiently marked, to inter- 
fere in a somewhat arbitrary fashion,—and en- 
tirely dismissing the question as between the 
| Corporation and the land-owners, there remains 
behind one matter of regret. It is, that a scheme 
of the highest and most pressing sanitary im- 
portance—one, moreover, which was forced upon 


If there are those who, fond | the Corporation by legislative pressure, and in 


the preparation of which the highest scientific 
and practical knowledge of the subject was 
brought to bear--should have proved abortive. 
It is difficult, under the circumstances, to resist 
one of three conclusions : either that the Legis- 
lature has been premature in insisting upon 4 
sanitary revolution inconsistent with the existing 
state of our knowledge of the best methods of 
sewage disposal or utilisation ; that enactments 
which contemplate the diversion of the sewage 
of enormous populations from the river drainage 
system, and its distribution over vast areas of 
land, in a country so thickly populated as ours 
are altogether, and in the nature of things, im- 
practicable ; or, the contrary being the case, that 
powers should be conceded to corporations of 
large towns, enabliny; them, upon a basis of fair 
compensation, to override the wishes or the op- 
position of land-owners in the endeavour to 
comply with the terms of an otherwise impossible 
requisition. It may be, and no doubt is, in many 
cases, an extreme hardship that owners of land 
should be called upon to relinquish property 
possessing, to them, elements of value, for which 
money is no sufficient compensation. We must 
not lose sight of the fact, however, that it is not 
a little hard upon the ratepayers of large towns 
to be denied an avenue of escape from minatory 
statutes and injunctions of the most uncompro- 
mising kind, save by the purchase of land at 4 
price five and six times in excess of the market 
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value,—a price which, in many cases, represents 
payment for not only the proprietor’s actual 
commercial interest in the land, but for his pre- 
judices, his ignorant opposition to anything new, 
and, not seldom, his avaricious desire to make 
capital out of the embarrassment of his urban 
neighbours. 

Among the most remarkable of the awaken- 
ings of the public mind within recent years is 
the movement—which may be said to have had 
its commencement early in the present century, 
—towards a national care for those matters of 





public health which come properly within the 
range of State control. 

It may be that the intimate correlation of | 
dirt and disease had failed to impress itself 
upon the minds of our fathers; that the local 
authorities of the day were unendowed with 
sufficient power to deal with such matters; or 
that, the general habits of the people being less 
sedentary, and the population more sparse, it 
‘was not till those conditions became altered that 
the full effects of such indifference to the main 
origin of disease came intoaction. Certain it is, | 
however, that in the foul cesspools, open mid. | 
dens, overcrowded burying-grounds, and ill. | 
ventilated dwellings of that time the desolating | 
epidemic waves which swept over this country | 
during the cholera years, found, if not a parent- | 
age, at any rate an alliance, and taught us| 
(though in a sorrowful fashion) a lesson for | 
which we can hardly be sufficiently thankful. 
Much has been done since that time to improve 
the health of towns, and some little—though but 
very little—towards the same end in rural 
districts. 

It is worth while observing here that the 
attention of sanitarians is so much directed, at 
the present time, to the question of the wtilisa- 
tion of sewage, that there seems to be some 
danger of their forgetting the importance of 
completing the system of house-drainage, and 
attending to the perfect collection of sewage 
matter and refuse. 

What shall I say of the state of things in rural 
districts? Are our villages really those abodes 
of health and pure air which the fancies of those 
who contemplate them from a distance delight 
to picture them? Is the village brook, with 
which we associate such pleasant thoughts, 
really what we fancy it, or is it a pestilent 
stream, laden with the contributions of the 
scores of privies which hang over it and the pig- 
sties which drain into it? And which is vic- 
torious in the struggle for mastery, our old 
friend the honeysuckle round the porch or the 
filthy pool of refuse at the gable-end, which lies 
reeking in the sunshine ? No doubt, much has 
been done to improve our country cottages in the 
mere matter of breathing-space ; but in all that 
relates to the application of a real sanitary 
system we have scarcely moved since the days 
which, a few pages back, we visited with such 
reproaches. It is little more than four years 
ago that a fever epidemic of almost unexampled 
virulence broke out in the village of Terling, in 
Essex. Public attention was much excited by 
the circumstance, but the usual lassitude soon 
set in, and men’s minds settled down upon the 
complacent conviction that there were special 
features in the Terling case to account for the 
epidemic, and little or nothing has been done 
since to improve the sanitary condition of most 
of our villages. The residents in country 
districts may be, and, no doubt, are, fairly | 
healthy; but it is due mainly to their outdoor 
lives, and in spite, not in consequence, of their 
surroundings. 

Although “The Public Health Act, 1848,” 
provided for a thorough system of control, and 
for the appointment of a staff of inspectors, the 
powers reposed in the General Board of Health 
may be taken, in the main, as intended to be 
supervisional rather than initiatory. In par- 
ticular cases where, for instance, the death-rate 
had reached a certain maximum, the Board was 
empowered to institute inquiries and direct 
measures of prevention ; but its powers were, in 
most instances, to be put into operation only by 
the application of a certain proportion of the 
inhabitants, for an inquiry into the sanitary con- 
dition of the locality. It was also invested with 
power to direct the appointment of local boards 
to carry out its instructions in places where its 
interference was needed. 

In the year 1854, considerable changes were 
effected in the constitution of the Board, and 
the period for which it was created having 
expired, its powers, with certain modifications, 
were transferred to a new Board, consisting of a 





president, the Secretary of State, and the Presi- 


dent and Vice-President of the Board of Trade. 
This Board exercised its functions until the year 
1858, when it ceased to exist. After that time, 
such of its powers as related to disease were 
vested in the medical department of the Privy 
Council, under the able direction of Dr. Simon, 
such other powers as it possessed being trans- 
ferred to the Secretary of State. Under the 
Local Government Board Act, 1871, the whole 
of these powers have been vested in the new 
Board constituted under that Act. 

In the year 1858, the statute known as the 
21 & 22 Vict. cap. 98, more commonly as the 
Local Government Act, was passed. The 
general effect of this Act was to render the 
sanction or approval of the General Board of 
Health, or of the Legislature, unnecessary ,—the 
ratepayers, or proprietors in any district, adopt- 
ing the provisions of the Public Health Act as 
they should see fit. The Local Boards were thus 
emancipated from the control of the General 
Board of Health; but the consent of the Secre- 
tary of State was still necessary in all cases 
where the Local Boards sought to take property 
compulsorily. 

This Act may be taken as a concession to the 
principle of local self-government, and great 


THE INAUGURATION OF THE NEW 
OBSERVATORY IN FLORENCE. 


THE earnestness with which the new observa. 
tory in Florence was inaugurated on Sunday, the 
27th of October, marks a new era in the advance 
of experimental, inductive,—we may say, true,— 
science. It forms a new proof of the progress 
now making in Tuscany, and sends us back to 
the times of Bacon and Galileo, the great 
apostles of the Renaissance of human reasoning 
and philosophy. 

All who know Florence will remember well 
the Torre del Gallo,—the old grim square tower, 
looking like an old English country church, and 
which is usually known as “ Galileo’s Tower,” 
whence for so many years the great man sent 
forth the fruits of his labours to the scientific 
world. With vast and fertile brain, but living 
in an age of moral weakness, any heroic strength 
he might have displayed under other circum. 
stances was annihilated by the atmosphere of 
corruption and deceit which he breathed ; and, 
great though he was by the light bestowed on 
him, he yielded before his pursuing enemies, 
and, in spite of his inward convictions, denied 
his doctrine, modifying this act with the half. 














good was expected to result from its operation. 
It was, however, essentially permissive, and the 


uttered, “E pur si muove” (“But it does 
move’’). 





voluntary adoption of its provisions bore too 
much of the complexion of a self-inflicted fine 
to secure it a very large measure of success. 
No broad and systematic attempt has as yet 
been made to provide proper sanitary authorities 
for every local administrative area, if I may use | 
the phrase, although abundant machinery had | 
been provided to meet the cases where epidemics } 
or pressing inconveniences had induced single 
places to apply for State intervention. 

It has long been felt that some comprehensive 
measure, which should map out the whole 
country into sanitary districts, provide for the 
appointment of qualified sanitary and medical 
officers to those districts, and abolish the jumble 
of local boundaries, was urgently needed. Some 
such measure is that which received the Royal 
assent at the end of last Session under the name 
of “The Public Health Act, 1872,’’ but whether 
it exactly fulfils the requirements above men- | 
tioned is very questionable. | 

The main effect of the new measure is to| 
parcel out the country into urban and rural 
sanitary districts, the Act reciting that “ from 
and after the passing of this Act, England shall 
be divided into sanitary districts, to be called 
respectively urban sanitary and rural sanitary 
districts.’ The Act also defines the authorities 








who shall, in each case, preside over the respec- 
tive districts. Every district is called upon to 


and a treasurer, and such other officers or ser- 
vants as it may deem necessary.” Powers are 


conferred upon the New Local Government | 
Board, enabling it, when necessary, to amalga. | 
mate sanitary districts, or to transfer districts | 


Ascending from the Porta Romana by the road 
to the Poggio Imperiale, the hill called Arcetri 
is reached, chosen for the site of the new 
observatory. It is but a short distance from the 
old Galileo Tower, and at nearly the same eleva- 
tion. ‘The new building is severe in style, grey 
coloured without, the facade looking direct south. 
The entrance-hall, adorned with marble busts of 


| the king, Galileo, Amici, Plana, and portraits of 


the most eminent astonomers, is reached by a 
handsome flight of steps. Thence, by a room 
through which the telegraphic wires pass, we 
enter a room destined for scientific observations. 
To the left, a portrait of Galileo looks down on 
the astronomical instruments already fixed in 
the solid rock. A staircase leads thence to the 
upper story, with a movable tower that surrounds 
the great telescope of Amici. This is fixed in 
the rock, by which it is secured against the 
slightest perturbation in the building, the flooring 
being placed over transverse arches, skilfully 
constructed by the engineer, Boccini. The solid 
casings of the telescope are from the Benini 
Foundry. The walls of the tower are covered 
with photographs, executed in America, repre- 
senting divers phases of the comet Donati; and 
on an elegant pedestal is a marble bust of Arago. 
On the east and west sides of the central tower 
are terraces, whence the beautiful panorama of 
Florence can be seen on one side, and on the 


appoint a “ medical officer or officers of health, other richly-clothed hills dotted with villas. An 


an inspector or inspectors of nuisances, a clerk, | 


external winding,staircase leads to the cupola 
surmounting the tower. 

Unfortunately, Professor Donati—the hero of 
the day, we may say, the instigator and great 
promoter of the enterprise, and already appointed 
as director,— was prevented being present, 


from one category to another, and to merge | owing toa fall that he had had the previous 


small districts, constituted such for special pur- | day, causing contusion of the knee. 


Professor 


poses, into the larger ones to which they are Targioni read the speech already prepared by 


contiguous, or upon the boundaries of which | 
they encroach wholly or in part. The Act also| 
very elaborately defines the elective and voting | 
authority, and guards against voting in a double 
capacity. Borrowing powers are also conferred 
upon local Boards, and provision is made for 
combined action for the purposes of improve- 
ments extending beyond the boundaries of any 
one district. 

Thus the machinery, at any rate, is provided, | 
by means of which the sanitary matters of the 
whole country may be regulated, under some 
law not yet in existence, with less confusion and 
conflict of authority than heretofore. I say 
less, for it is difficult to see how it is possible, 
without the appointment of a class of inde- 
pendent, State-paid inspectors, invested with 
great powers, and without local interests or ties, 
to insure such a supervision of sanitary matters 
as to render the measure really operative. 

The address treated of several other topics, 
and elicited the thanks of the meeting. 








The Embankment and Charing Cross.— 
The Metropolitan Board of Works have in- 
structed their solicitor to prepare notices for an 
approach through Northumberland House to the 
Embankment, but that will only be proceeded 
with in the event of the arrangements with the 


Duke being satisfactory. ‘ 





Donati, of which we add some short extracts. 
It must be prefaced that in the autumn of 1869, 
three scientific congresses were held in Florence, 
—the International Medical, the Geodetical (for 
measuring degrees in -Europe), and that of 
several Italian astronomers, to discuss the obser- 
vations to be made of the total eclipse of 
December, 1870. All the members of the con- 
gress assembled on the hill of Arcetri to visit 
the preparatory works for the new observatory. 
That day, the 26th of September, saw the 
inauguration of the commencement of the work 
of which the completion was celebrated this 
27th of October, 1872. 

Mentioning this fact, Donati proceeded : “These 
learned and illustrious guests came to this spot 
to render homage to the glorious memory of the 
great Galileo, who, on this very hill passed the 
last years of his laborious life ; and because it 
had been decreed that here should arise a new 
temple, consecrated to the culture of those 
sciences into which that great genius infused a 
vigour of new life.” ‘Then, not far from here, 
but on a spot less elevated, existed only a 
narrow temporary shed to receive the great 
refractor of Amici, which later will be re- 
placed by a magnetic observatory. But the 
actual spot on which we are assembled, 
has always been the fertile field of an 
industrious colony. Ceres, therefore, has only 
yielded it to Uranus. Now is seen accomplished 
this solid admirably-disposed edifice, of which 
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Apart from the absolute necessity of giving 


in 1869 the designs alone could be exhibited to! 
oa “ ‘the correct designation of objects and processes 


those who assembled here.” 

“Let all the disagreeable occurrences con- | 
nected with the erection be obliterated in the 
grateful pleasure of seeing its completion. It is 
pleasing also to recall that many learned and 
experienced men, when visiting the spot during 
the course of the constraction, approved so 
highly of the enterprise, and urged me to per- 
severe in the completing of the means to so 
great anend. Among others came the Russian | 
astronomer, Struve, the learned director of the | 
vast observatory at Pulkowa, a thoroughly regal 
scientific palace, of which he is prince, who had 
deplored incessantly the unhappy condition of | 
our observatory, and whose voice of authority | 





reaching the Government, added no little in- | 
fluence to the realisation of the project. The | 
numerous and unanimous co-operations lent for 
the carrying out of such a work should en- 
courage all those who know how hitherto it has 
been impossible that the strict operations of 
physical science can flourish, if an efficacious 
protection be not at hand to assist. Without 
material force, nowaday, languishes also scien- 


diminishes. Woe be to the people who do not 
know how to prevent the breaking of such a 
connecting link. This observatory is not raised 
to satisfy any circumscribed need, and still less 
any private caprice; the feeling was common 
throughout Italy, that at last an observatory 
should be raised, worthy of modern times, and 
a reform of chis kind be made where, through | 
the powerful .mpulse of the great Galileo, arose 
that celebrated school whose motto is ‘ provando | 
e riprovando,’ and whence issued the first re- | 
fulgent rays that illumined the world with a 
new and fertile light. Historical eras—dates of 
empires—are little in comparison with that 
glorious and memorable era which Galileo | 
marked in science; and I venture to affirm that 
the rising in Italy of an observatory such as | 
this, will mark in future scientific history a date 
almost as important and memorable.” ‘‘ And 
undoubtedly our nation has not been nor is 
behind others in the study of the stars; and you, 
my excellent brothers in science here present, 
are a proof of it; and if we except the cele- 
brated observations of Piazzi, and a few others 
(which constitute the foundations of the 
mechanism of astronomy, because they were , 
made in remote times, and with instruments 
and in places incapable of producing the pre- 
cision arrived at in modern times), all the other | 
works and discoveries are to be attributed more 
to individual exertions and our happy climate | 
than to an established law for maintaining in 
due honour our most glorious scientific traditions.” 

Praises were lavished on the architect Jalcini, 
who designed and constructed the edifice, and 
on Boccini for his efficaciousaid. For the future 
of the great undertaking, Donati noted with 
reason how much its useful results depended on 
the supply of a complete set of scientific in- 
struments for which he confided in the generous 
liberality of the Mzecenas who had joined in 
erecting the building. 


of 


| with reference to “cess” ? 


in commercial and artistic intercourse with 
foreigners in their own language, it is highly 
instructive to compare the different words in 
use by the three nations to express the same 
thing. Sometimes we are struck with the 
general resemblance of terms, as in the German 
equivalents for heat (wiérme), cold (kalte), fire 
(feuer), water (wasser), and numerous other 
instances; sometimes with the ease with which 


‘our own language expresses with a few letters 


an object that requires double the number 
syllables before it can be written or 
spoken in another tongue, as in the instance 
of water-bath, in contrast with the German 


| wasserabdampfapparat ; orour simple statement, 


or old-fashioned reckoning, in opposition to the 
German recknungsanszug; as frequently, per- 
haps, with the corresponding difficulty; some- 
times with the serious importance, or comical 


in a translation, or the substitution or addition 





consequences, of the omission of a single letter | 


of one; or of the addition of a hyphen only, as, | 


in the work before us, in journey-man, by which 


titic force ; if the former is defective, the latter an ordinary worker appears in the guise of a 


traveller, or by the omission of one, as in hore 
hound, by which a product of the vegetable 
world is raised to that of the animal kingdom ; 
and as we turn over page after page we are 
always brought face to face with a sense of the 


| value of the study of languages in all attempts 


to trace out the history of man and his works, as | 
well as of the extra light, size, and interest it | 


imparts to our individual shares of the world, 
A German merchant, settled in England, has 


contributed the mercantile terms, as well as the | 
names of all articles mentioned in Custom-house | 


tariffs, to the work before us. To be candid, we 
must premise it would have been well if the 
English section of the work had been placed in 
the hands of a competent Englishman for a 
closer serutiny for errors than a German mer- 
chant could give. It is notorious that we have 


idioms no foreign scholarship can master, and | 
the merchant in question has proved himself no | 
worse than the generality of his compatriots in | 


allowing, occasionally, a blunder to remain un- 
cancelled. Every one, we might conclude, who 
is settled in England, is familiar with the signal, 
“ All-right,” now in use by omnibus conductors, 
cab-drivers, railway guards, and the general 
public, as an indication that the driver can put 
his vehicle in motion. But the German writer 
has it “ All’s-right,”’ 
“ All’s well.’ Again, he writes a cag of herrings, 
for a “keg.” 


We come to “ladder-step” for “ step- 
ladder,” ‘“‘ master of the works” for “ clerk of 
the works,” and “ plumbery” for “ plumbing.” 


evidently confusing it with | 
: : iT. oUuve * ted s., Flat r-s. 
Queer combinations, reverses, and | T ”- couvert en tuiles.—Trunca roof +. ¥ 
|explanations take us, too, sometimes, by sur- 
| prise. 


mortar, thin mortar, and grout. Then turning to 
“ lime,” we have quite as wide a range. We are 
told the German and French for lime of Vienna, 
brown lime, caustic lime, quick-lime, dead lime, 
dead-burnt lime, over-burnt lime, fat lime, white 
lime, fibrous lime, hydraulic lime, water-lime, 
shell lime, slacked lime, lime slacked in the air, 
wetted lime, and, lastly, bird-lime. Looking to 
“purlin,” we can account for purlins being called 
pans in some parte of this old Norman.French 
country, for panne is the French for purlin to this 
day. Next, turning to “rafter,” we can see that 
its Lancashire name, “spar,” is but a lingering 
relic of the old Anglo-Saxon carpenters, for 
“sparren” is the every-day name for these 
pieces of construction in modern Germany, 

A short time ago the question was discussed 
in these columns whether we should use the 
word ‘‘ rabbet,” “ rabbit,” or “ rebate,” to signify 
the operation known by all those names in car. 
pentry, and we pointed out that there was more 
to be said in favour of “ rabbet ”’ than some think, 
for the French word from which we are said to 
derive it is rabattre, not rebattre. The inter. 
national work before us throws no new light on 
this subject. It is impartial as far as “ rabbet” 
and “rebate ’’ go, and introduces another version, 
“rabate.’ And we have rabbeting (Die Lin. 
falzung. Encastrement), rabbet-plane, rabbit. 
plane, rebate-plane, rabbet-wall, rabbit-beam, 
rebated door, rebated joint, rebated slender 
shaft, rebated plank, &c. 

We should not, however, give a clear idea of 
the scope of the work without a quotation from 
itasasample. We select a portion of the para. 
graph translating the word “roof” from the 
volume in which the English is placed first :— 


** Roof «. 1) of a building (Build.). Das Dach. Toitm, 
comble m.— Composed r- s., Compass-r «., Span-r- 
s., Pent-r- s., Das Dach mit sichtbarem Dachstuhi, T- a 
ferme visible, ornée.— False r- s. Die ohere Halfte eines 
Mansardendaches. Faux-comble m.— Palse or Half 


hip-r- «. Das Halbwalmd., Krippelwaimd., Hammende, 
Kielende, Toit m. en demi-croupe.—Flat r- «., Plat- 
form s. Die Plateform, das flache D, Plate-forme f, 


c- m. plat.—Gabled r- «., Gable-r #. Das Gieheld, 
T-m. a pignon.— High r-s., Pointed r-s. Das gothische, 
altdeutsche, altfranzorische, ateile D. T- m. en pointe.— 
Hipped r- «., Hip-r-s. Das Walmd., Schopfd. T-m, 
en croupe.— Imperial r- s. Das Kaiserd., waleche D., 


| die Waleche Haube, das Zwiebeldach, Comble m. a }'im- 


| Saddle-r- «., Twice hanging r- #. 


riale, impériale /.— Killessed r- «., Pavilion-r- «. 
Das Zeltd, T- m. ou c- m, en pavillon,—Ridged r- «., 
Das zucihingige 
D., Satteld, T- en batiére, 4 deux égouts, & deux pentes, 
—Shed-r- s. Lean-to ». Das Pultd., Flugd., Halbd., 
Schused., Schleppd., Taschend., einhdngige D, T- m, en 


| appentis, en potence, & un seul égout.—- Square r-s. 


‘inkel, neudeutsche D, 


| (Carp.) Das Sattled. mit rechtem , 
C- m. en équerre,—Thatched r- 4. Das Strohd. T-, 
jen chaumiere. — Tile-r- s., Tiled-r- #. Das Ziegeld, 


Das neuenglische D., Mansardend, mit Terrasse, Terraseend, 


| Comble m, terminé en terrasse, ou tronqué.-Zink- r-+., 


Zink-covered r-s. Das Znkd. T- m. couvert en zinc.— 


' to Cover r.a.ar-, to Lay v. a. the covering (Tiler.) 


| tale v. a. @ ¥-. 


These are, however, scarcely chargeable to the | 
merchant, whose assistance is stated to be con- | 


fined to mercantile entries. What, we would 


table, or case-bay-work, or plank-way cleaved 


| ask, is a label-corbel-table ? or a nebule-corbel. | 


| sendecke, 


wood? or a cheestnut-tree, or a cloake-room | 


The error in the 


| last word is clearly traceable to a mistake as to 





the origin of the word, which with us is a 


chamber in which cloaks and coverings are de- 


AN INTERNATIONAL TECHNICAL 
DICTIONARY.* 


A BooK has been published which will be 
found of considerable utility in technical circles. 
It is an abridgment of “The Technological 
Dictionary,” by Drs. Rumpf, Mothes, and 
Unverzagt, and contains most of the words in 
use in German, French, and English arts and 
manufactures, with their equivalents in each of 
these three languages. The original work in- 
cludes technical terms ased in the sciences, and 
is therefore of much greater bulk. Savans will 
have to refer to this dictionary as before ; but 
the artist, architect, contractor, manufacturer, 
and commercial man will save himself trouble by 
consulting the present abridgment. Words | 
from the department of mathematics, geometry, 
heraldry, gun-casting, and boring, have been 
discarded in this pocket edition, as well as words | 
of rare occurrence among metal-workers and | 
pyrotechnists ; while, on the other hand, some 
terms have been added which are not to be/ 
found in the larger work, but which are likely to 
prove useful in the conduct of foreign business. 














* A Pocket Dictionary of Technical Terms used in A 
a Manufactures in English, German, and me 
abridged from the Technological Dictionary of Rumpf. 





cial erent Unverzagt. With the addition of Commer. 


London: Triibner & Co., Paternoster-row, 





' . 
posited before guests enter rooms full of com- 


pany, and bears no reference to the cloaca, 
maxina or otherwise. Then as to the participle 
of “rivet,” instead of solving a doubt often 
manifested as to doubling the consonant, we have 
“riveted bolt,’ and are referred to “bolt,” 
under which the word is “rivetted,” while 
“riveting” has a second t in parenthesis, giving 
a riveter an option as to being right to a T, but 
to which a riveted girder would demur. 

As a set-off to a few short-comings of this 
kind, we may speak with all praise of the ful- 
ness with which many items are giver with all 
their variations. We have called attention, be- 
fore now, to the difficulties attending the use of 
different names for the same object or process 
in various localities. Mortar, as one of our 


recent correspondents remarked, composed of 


lime and sand, is called mortar in the south and 
lime in the north. Purlins are “ pans” in 
South Lancashire, and “side-pieces” in the 
West of England. Rafters are called “ spars” 
in Lancashire, and principal rafters are called 
“backs.” Turning to our international dic- 
onary, we note the modes in which it helps us 
over this difficulty. The authors give us our 
choice of clay-mortar, bad mortar, mortar of 
plaster, mortar of wax, mortar made of lime and 
sand (der kalksand-mértal; mortier &@ chaus et 
4 sable), air-mortar, hydraalic mortar, poor 


Das D. eindecken, decken. Poser la eouverture.—to Re- 
Ein Ziegeid, umdecken, Remanier une 
toiture en tuiles.—2) R-s. ofa room (Build.) Die Decke. 
Plafond m. Comp. Ceiling —Groined r- s., Inserted 
r-e#. ete. See under Ceiling.—-3.) R- «. of a tent (Milit.) 
Das Zeitdach, D. eines Zeites, Toit m. d'une tente.—4) R- 
s. of a coach, See Tester,—6) R- +. of the fire-box. 
Crown «., Fire-box-top #. (Locom.) Die Feuerbich- 
Plafond. m. ciel m. (de la boite & feu).—4) R- 


s. of a seam (Min.) Das Dach, Hangende eines Fiotzes. 
Toit m, d'une couche,” 

Thus minute foreign specifications would 
be made plain by reference to this work, and 
intricate English directions easily translated. 
No office,—a word which the translators con- 
sider equivalent to pantry, by the bye, though 
we only apply it so when in the plural number, 
as offices, and then only in connexion with 
kitchen arrangements ;—no office, we repeat, 


| where international business is transacted, and 





no library where there are foreign authors on 
art or mechanics, should be without a copy. 








FIRE IN THE CITY FLOUR MILLS. 
THE destruction by fire of the interior of tho 


City Flour Mills, Upper Thames-street, om 


Sunday Morning last, has caused considerable 
excitement, and may lead to fresh consideration 
as to the best mode of constructing buildings 
capable of resisting fire. These mills, the pro- 
perty of Messrs. J. & J. Hadley, situated close 
to the end of Blackfriars Bridge, form an 1m- 
mense brick structure of eight stories, 250 ft. 
deep and 65 ft. broad. It was built by Mr. 
Ponsford in 1852; and the floors, with the ex- 
ception of the lowest, appear to have been 
formed with cast-iron girders and wrought-iron 
joists, supported one over another by cast-iron 
columns, and floored with stone slabs. The 
lowest three stories are filled with machinery. 
In the floors above were grinding-mills, including 
heavy revolving stones, and, it is stated, about 
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200,000 quarters of wheat. The fire appears to 
have originated in the third story ; and although 
some thirty engines and 200 firemen were soon 
at work, floor after floor above, as well as the 
roof, succumbed, and the interior was virtually 
destroyed. The brick walls are cracked in parts, 
but all stand. Some shoring has been put up, 
but the height of the building makes it difficult 
to do this effectually. 

This disastrous occurrence affords another 
proof of the insufficiency of iron under fire, and 
the folly of trusting to it when unprotected, as 
it does also of the necessity of dividing buildings 
into compartments of moderate extent. When 
fire gets ahead in a building beyond a certain 
size it is uncontrollable. It is to be hoped that 
a careful and technical inquiry will be made as 
to the circumstances which enabled the fire to 
spread with such rapidity as it did, and to wreck 
so utterly a building popularly regarded as 
fireproof. The scene within the walls is very 
remarkable, 








GREAT FIRE IN BOSTON, U.S. 


A Fire, ranking but too well with that of 
Chicago, has devastated and destroyed the finest 
business district of Boston. This city has 
several times been the scene of destructive fires, 
but probably has never been visited by one of 
such magnitude as that which has now occurred. 
It appears that the fire broke out at half-past 
seven on Saturday night last, in the store of 
Tebbets, Baldwin, & Davis, wholesale dry-goods 
dealers, at the corner of Summer and Kingstone 
streets, near the site of Edward Everett’s old 
home. The fire-engines had to be drawn by 
hand, owing to the lack of horses,—it is said 
from horse disease, so that pestilence has aided 
fire in the destruction. The fire made great 
headway during the delay. The flames swept 
from story to story, and from block to block, the 
Mansard roofs first communicating fire, and the 
efforts of the firemen were unavailable. 

The burned district is bounded by Summer, 
Federal, Broad, Central Water, Washington, and 
Bedford streets. The area inclades a large part 
of the Fifth Ward,—probably two or three 
square miles. The damage is estimated at 
from twenty to fifty millions sterling. The 
district, which consists of some of the largest | 
business blocks in Boston, is the centre of the 
wholesale dry-goods trade. 





Among the prominent buildings gutted are 
the Exchange, the Mercantile Library, the old | 
Post-office building, the new Post-office now con- 
structing, Trinity Church, the Cathedral block | 
near Winthrop-square, the Transcript news- 
paper building, the Hartford and Erie Railroad | 
depot, and many of the costliest structures in | 
the best business parts of the city. In all, it 
is said, upwards of nine hundred business pre- | 
mises, the finest in the city, have been burnt | 
down, as well as sixty dwelling-houses and other | 
buildings. Thestocks on hand, especially in the | 
case of wool, were particularly heavy. The 
houses burnt were almost, without exception, of 
granite, iron, or freestone. 








THE PREVENTION OF FIRES. 
A SUGGESTION AND INQUIRY. 

Sin,—The Pall Mall Gazette wisely draws | 
attention to the danger of open “lifts” com. | 
municating from floor to floor. Besides this, I | 
would suggest that many fires are both originated | 
and kept agoing by the escape of gas from 
broken mains and meters when a large fire 
occurs. 

As regards the one at Boston, a telegram, 
November 11th, 5 a.m., states “the second fire 
was caused by explosion of gas.” This raises 
an important question, viz., What means do gas 
companies provide for shutting off the gas from 
Separate streets in which large fires may break 
out? If it is answered that, by so doing, total dark- 
ness would be felt for a short time in such 
quarters, it is only a result which must be sub- 
mitted to for speedy extinction of the fires and 
for protection of surrounding property. 

W. H. Espreyett. 








An Aquarium for Naples. — A great 
aquarium is being made in Naples by a young 
German naturalist,—Dr. Dohrn, of Stettin,—at 
an expense of between 7,0001. and 8,000I., 





nearly all of which comes out of his own 


pocket. 


A TRIFLING DIFFERENCE, 

Amonest tenders recorded on another page 
will be found those sent in last month for some 
sewer work in Marylebone. Sixteen persons 
tendered : the highest, Mr. Wall, asked 6,2001. 
for the work; the lowest, Mr. Haynes, 3,0201. ; 
the intermediate amounts being in pretty regular 
progression. Neither the highest nor the lowest 
was unsupported in his view, for while Mr. 
Stevens named 56,9301. as the fair amouné, Mr. 
Killingback proposed to carry out precisely the 
same specification for 3,094/. Will some one 
please explain these mysteries of the deep? 





THE LATE MR. JOHN CHUBB. 


Many of our readers must have heard of the 
painfully sudden death of Mr. John Chubb, the 
head of the well-known firm of Chubb & Sons, 
of St. Paul’s Churchyard. On the 20th ult. he 
attended divine worship as usual at Mostyn-road 
Chapel, presenting his infant child for baptism ; 
and there he was seized with paralysis. He after- 
wards appeared slightly to improve, but ulti- 
mately expired. He was born at,Portsea in1815, 
and accompanied his parents on their removal to 
London twelve years afterwards, and on the 
death of his father succeeded to the manage- 
ment of the business which they have so long 
carried on in the metropolis, with branches in 
other provincial centres. His integrity, firm- 
ness, and promptitude as a man of business were 
combined with a kind considerateness for those 
whom he employed, which gave him a strong 
claim on their regard. Thisclaim they were not 
slow to acknowledge, and some years ago pre- 
sented him with an address declaratory of their 
high esteem. Mr. Chubb’s death has led to 
some strong expressions of admiration from the 
Wesleyan Methodists, to the interests of which 
body he had greatly devoted himself. Mr. Chubb 
was buried at Beckenham, Kent, on the 30th 
ult. The funeral was largely attended. 





FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE 
INSTITUTION OF ARCHITECTS AND 
ENGINEERS. 


At the annual general meeting of the Frank- | 


fort Institution of Architects and Engineers, 
consisting of fifty-five members, held in the 
“ Saalbau,” on Monday evening, the 4th inst., 
the report of the council, setting forth the 
lectures which had been given by members at 


tions of works which had taken place during the 
summer months, giving at the same time a 
general review of the working of the institution 
was read and approved of. 


According to the bye-laws of the Institution, | 
the council, consisting of five members, must be | 


balloted for at each annual general meeting, } 


three of the five members serving during the 
preceding year being eligible. The following 
gentlemen have been chosen for the ensuing 
season :—Mr. Burnitz, architect (president) ; Mr. 
Passavant, architect ; Professor Sommers; Mr. 
Vogel, telegraph engineer; and Mr. Gordon, 
C.E. 

The president, in thanking the members of the 
Institution for the honour they had done him in 
re-electing him to the presidential chair, took 
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Frankfort with water from the springs of the 
“ Vogelsberg,” and as they must all shortly 
make themselves more acquainted with the 
subject, since the water company had laid down 
certain regulations with regard to the fittings of 
the houses, with reference to which there seemed 
to be a considerable amount of ignorance pre- 
vailing, he hoped Mr. Schmick would favour the 
Institution with a paper elucidating the subject ; 
and although the question of the house-drainage 
was much more advanced, many of them no 
doubt having gone through the mill, yet there 
were large numbers of them who had kept aloof, 
and were afraid to this day of burning their 
fingers in preparing the plans to be laid before 
the Sewerage Works Office. Hence the esta. 
blishment of special offices for this class of 
work. He hoped, therefore, that Mr. Gordon, 
who had been elected to the council, and had, 
notwithstanding his apparent reluctance, duly 
taken his seat at the council-table, would no 
longer turn a deaf ear to their entreaties, but 
favour them during the next month with a paper 
on the important sewerage as well as house- 
drainage works of this city. He had great hopes 
that two such interesting papers upon the most 
important public works ever undertaken by the 
city of Frankfort could not fail but to be 
encouraging to other members to make such con- 
| tributions as their practice afforded them oppor- 
| tunities of doing. 
Mr. Albert having proposed that the Institu. 
| tion should identify itself with the Hamburg 
| scale of commission and fees, and that it should 
| be recorded on the books of the Institution, with 
instructions to the council to give a copy thereof 
| to all persons applying for it, an animated dis. 
| cussion arose, from which it appeared that a case 
is pending in the Frankfort Courts at the present 
moment, which would practically be decided by 
the voting of the Institution, the Court having 
required proof that the architects’ charges in the 
case in question are customary. 

Ultimately the original resolution of Mr. 
Albert, with some slight modifications, was 
unanimously adopted, after which the members 
sat down to a substantial supper. 











COMPETITION. 


Hull Cemetery.—The Hull Board of Health 
| have resolved to accept the design “ Experi- 
| entia”’ for chapels, &c., and that the author be 
employed to carry it out at 5 per cent., less the 
amount of the premium offered by the Board. 
The design, Early English in style, is for two 





the monthly meetings, together with the inspec- | chapels, connected by a porch, surmounted by 


a tower and spire, and for a lodge, &c. The 
estimated cost of the chapels is 1,850/., and of 
the lodge, 5501. The author is Mr. F. B. Payton, 
of Bradford. 








HEALTHY HOMES. 


AT a meeting of the National Health Society, 
held in the rooms of the Social Science Asso. 
ciation last week, Mr. R. Rawlinson, C.B., told 


effectively the “old, old story” of what was 


occasion to impress upon the members, especially | 


the younger members, the importance, not only 
to themselves, but to the Institution, of their 


on works either of structure or of art on which 


they might severally be engaged, and which | 


present novelties or features of interest to their 
professional brethren. He had been urged by 
several members to publicly allude to two sub- 
jects, inasmuch as his efforts to prevail upon the 
gentlemen concerned to give them papers on two 
such important subjects as he was about to allude 
to had hitherto been unavailing. Indeed, he found 
wherever he turned his attention that members 
were too much engaged, and he knew from 
experience that there was a great deal of truth in 
all this, under the presence of the unexampled 
building progress prevailing in Frankfort and 
the neighbourhood at the present moment. 
Still he hoped this public appeal to the 
patriotism of the two gentlemen in question 
would not be without its due effect. He was 
free to admit, with other members, that he 
watched with great interest, but with a certain 
amount of anxiety, the progress of the im. 
portant works for the supply of the town of 


necessary at home if people would enjoy 
health. It has been told so often in these 
pages, that there ought to be no occasion 
to repeat it; but there is occasion, and it will 
have yet to be repeated again and again, 
We can find room, however, for only a part 
of it:—The subsoil beneath a house should 
be naturally dry or be made dry by draining. 
The ground-floor of a house should not be beneath 


contributing papers during the ensuing winter, | the level of the land, street, or road outside. A 


site excavated on the side of a hill was liable to 
be dangerous, as external ventilation might be 
defective, and subsoil water from above might 
soak toward and beneath such houses. Middens, 
ashpits, and cesspools at the back must taint the 
basements. The subsoil within every basement 
should have a layer of concrete placed over it. 
Cesspools, sink-holes, or drains, should not be 
formed within house basements. The ground 
around should be paved, flagged, asphalted, 
covered with concrete, or prepared and gravelled. 
Outside channels should be in good order, and 
be regularly cleansed. House-eaves should be 
guttered and spouted. Swill-tubs should not be 
near doors or windows. Pigsties should be at a 
distance, and where pigs were kept rigid clean. 
liness should be observed. Improperly keeping 
pigs had resulted, he believed, in more human 
sickness and loss of life than all the battles in 
which the country had ever been engaged. Many 
houses, from the mansion to the cottage, were 
unwholesome owing to damp basements, to cess- 
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pools and foul drains within the basement, to 
rotten timber in floors and skirtings and putrid 
wall-paper, to kitchen sinks being in improper 
places and unventilated, to rooms being without 
adequate means for ventilation, and to water- 
cisterns and pumps being in improper places and 
so contaminated. These defects should, he con- 
tended, be remedied by the landlord. Houses 
were also rendered unwholesome by per- 
sonal dirt and neglect. Rooms were not, for 
instance, sufficiently cleaned, carpets were left 
down too long and never swept, windows were 
seldom opened from the top, closets were left 
dirty and without ventilation, dirty beds were 
left unmade and shrouded by dirty hangings, 
and nooks, corners, and shelves, were never 
dusted. Such neglect resulted in sickness and 
squalor, and banished comfort. It was not, 
then, true charity which gave cake and wine in 
fever cases, while filth remained unremedied. 
As to the construction of cottages, he would say 
let them not be built on heaps of rubbish, manure, 
chemical waste, or on swampy ground which 
could not be drained. Thousands of cottages 
were so placed in the suburbs of our towns, and 
disease had been the consequence. A bed of 
concrete would vastly modify objectionable sites, 
and it should be used inall cases. Back-to-back 
houses entered by a covered passage, with divi- 
sional walls half-brick thick ; joists and rafters 
of jin. boards, which a cat walking over would 
shake ; stairs so steep and narrow as to be diffi- 
cult and dangerous; chamber-windows which 
would not open; cellars underground, in a hole 
and without drainage; conveniences crowded 
against cottage-walls; chambers over middens 
and ashpits, must be unwholesome. Sewering 
and draining had, it was true, been vastly im- 
proved in England of late years, but they were 
still far from perfect. London, after the millions 
which had been expended on it, was defectively 
house-drained. Most of the houses were drained 
from the back to the sewer in the street in 
the front, so that the basement was traversed 
by drains, and even new earthenware had leaky 
joints, so that the subsoil was saturated with 
sewage and became putrid. Then there were 
cesspools which served no good purpose but to 
retain sediment. Such foul drains and cess- 
pools should be removed with the tainted sub- 
soil, and new water-tight drains be laid on con- 
crete and fully ventilated externally. There had 
been a great blunder committed in draining 
many west-end houses—making no connexion 
with the sewer, and although the defect had 
been pointed out over and over again, noremedy 
had been applied. House-drain ventilation was, 
too, almost altogether neglected, and many cases 
of suffering to the weakly from sewage-gas 
poison were the result. The danger was one, 
however, which might be very easily prevented 
by simply making the drain external to the 
house and ventilating it, as he had done for 
several friends since the illness of the Prince of 
Wales. 








ST. MARGARET’S CHURCH, ROCHESTER. 


THE particulars given at p. 861, under the 
heading, “ Reopening of Rochester Cathedral,” 
with the exception of four lines towards the 
end as to the removal of the roof, in reality 
refer to the reopening of St. Margaret’s Church 
in that city, our informant having been led into 
error. The restorations at the cathedral are 
still in progress. The works at St. Margaret’s 
were done under the superintendence of Mr. 
Gordon M. Hills, architect ; and the cost was, as 
already stated, 1,400. 








ITALY AND THE POST-OFFICE. 


Way is the postage between Italy and Eng. 
land now so exorbitant and so unreasonably 
irregular in its charges? For example, all the 
English daily papers cost 3d. from London to 
Florence; while the same can each be sent from 
Florence to London for twenty centimes. A 
correspondent writes,—‘‘ The Quarterly Review 
came this month, postage 1s. 6d.; it was sent to 
the director of the Florence post to be weighed, 
and the price ascertained for sending it to Eng- 
land, when the reply was, one franc. Another 
extraordinary fact is, that the postage for books, 
papers, &c., is considerably less between England 
and Sicily.” The effect of this increase is sensibly 
felt by many residents, and is causing a great 
diminution in the circulation of English periodi- 
cals in Italy. Some explanation is required, 
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TOWN HALL, BRADFORD, YORKSHIRE. 





1, Principal staircase. 
2. Committee-room., 


3. Open court. 
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room, 


Male witnesses. 


19, 


4. Porter and waiting-room. 


20. Advocates’ room. 


Female witnesses, 


21. 


Vestibule and waiting-room, 


22. 
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25. Borough Court, 


26. The Bench, 








5. Town Clerk's private office. 


6. Town Clerk's clerk’s office. 


7. Town Clerk’s general office. 


8. Borough Surveyor’s private 


office, 
9, Borough Surveyor’s drawing- 


office, 


10. Surveyor’s chief assistant. 


11. Surveyor’s general office. 


12. Waterworks drawing-office. 
13, Mayor's reception-room. 
14, Mayor’s private room. 
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Accountant's general office. 
32, Accountant’s private office, 


31. 


. 


15. Magistrates’ retiring-room. 
16. Lobby and w.cs. 





Closet. 


17. Magistrates’ Clerk’s room, 
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BRADFORD TOWN HALL. 
Tuts building is now rapidly approaching com. 
pletion, and is intended to be opened about 
It is built of the finest 


Yorkshire freestone, from the 


August in next year. 
description of 
quarries of Cliffe Wood, and presents a frontage 
towards Market-street of nearly 300 ft. in length. 
Perhaps a more appropriate name for the build. 
ing would have been ‘Corporation Offices,” as 
i provides solely for the accommodation of the 
Borough Court and its requirements, the council 
chamber and mayor’s apartments, and the suites 
of rooms for the town clerk, borough engineer, 
and other borough officials. ; 

The grand entrance is in the centre of the 
main front, and gives access to the principal 
staircase and to the rooms of the magistrates and 
members of the At each end are 
entrances, one for the borough court, approached 
by the court staircase; and one for the 
offices, by the municipal staircase. 

The whole building is devoted exclusively to 


council. 





TOWN 


RADFORD 


means of a carillon machine, will play fourteen 
tunes. In the interior of the building are two 
open courts, from which the corridors are lighted, 
and the irregularity of the site has been thrown 
into these spaces in such a manner that the 
whole of the rooms are rectangular. 

The second floor of the principal front is 
divided into an arcade, with niches between the 
windows; there are also niches in front of the 
buttresses, and large pinnacles to the centre 
entrance. These will receive statues of the 
kings and queens of England since the Conquest, 
which are now being executed by Messrs. Farmer 
& Brindley, of London, who have done the 
stone-carving throughout. We illustrate two of 
the figures. 

Means have been adopted for the warming and 


| ventilation of the building by shafts leading into 


the great tower. This work is in the hands of 


| Messrs. Haden, of Trowbridge. 


Messrs. Ives & Son are the general contractors, 
and Messrs. Gillett & Bland, of Croydon, are 


ec 
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RICHARD I 


HALL, YORKSHIRE. 


quarters on four other bells, which will weigh 
respectively 52 cwt., 37 cwt., 32 ecwt., and 
144 cwt. The time will be shown upon fon: 
dials, each 10 ft. 6 in. in diameter. The figures 
and minutes will be cast iron, all cast in one 
piece, painted and gilded, and glazed with patent 
opal glass, illuminated at night with gas. There 
will also be an automatic self-acting gas appa- 
ratus fitted to the clock for the purpose of 
turning the gas on and down at the exact time, 
so constructed as to suit all seasons of the year. 
The weight of the carillon bells will be 16 tons 
6 cwt. 3 qrs. One of the bells of about 13 cwt. 
will be furnished with a clapper and wheel, for 
the purpose of ringing as a fire or alarm bell, 


land all the thirteen bells being hung in an 


open belfry exposed to view, will be heard 
at a greater distance than large bells generally 
are. There will be two barrels with seven tunes 
on each, so that by taking one barrel out at 
the end of seven days and putting the other 
in (which can-be done in a few seconds by 


business purposes, and has no large hall attached | supplying the clock and bells, with their patent any one), afresh tune will be played every day 


to it. 

The centre tower rises to a height of 200 ft., 
and is arranged to contain a clock-chamber on 
its principal stage, and above, open on all sides, | 
will be placed thirteen _ bells, 


the largest | 
weighing four tons. 


carillou machine. Jt is intended to furnish the 


building throughout in oak. 


The architects are Messrs. Lockwood & 
| Mawson, of Bradford and London. 
We may add as to the clock and bells that the | every hour, as at Boston. ‘ 
These bells will strike the | clock will strike the hours upon a bell of 4 tons, | cluding clock, carillons, machine, bells and their 


for fourteen days. At present it is arranged to 
play a tune three times over every three hours, 
day and night, at twelve, three, six, and nine 
o’clock, but: it could be made to play a tune 
The whole work, in- 


hours and the Cambridge quarters, and also, by and chime the first, second, third, and fourth! fixings, &c., will cost about 4,500/. 
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THE NATIONAL ALBERT MEMORIAL. 


In connexion with the history of the National 
Memorial of the Prince Consort, we think it right 
to place upon record the following correspondence, 
of which, at present, only an abstract has been 
published :— 

TO HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
May If PLEASE your Magsgsry, 

Your Majesty’s loyal subjects the Executive Committee 
appointed to manage the funds contributed towards the 
erection of a Memorial to the memory of his late Royal 
Highness the Prince Consort have the honour, at the 
termination of their labours, most respectfully and 
dutifully to submit to your Majesty the following 
report :— 

the proceedings originated at a public meeting held at 
the Mansion House, in the city of London, on the 14th 
January, 1862, convened and notes over by the late 
William Cubitt, esq., the Lord Mayor of London at that 
time. 

At that meeting the following resolutions were unani- 
mously passed ;— 

‘1, That this meeting, deeply deploring the irreparable 
loss the country has sustained by the lamented death of 
his Royal Highness the Prince Consort, whose powerful 
and well-regulated mind, and great abilities, have, for 
more than twenty years, been unceasingly devoted to im- 
~~ the condition of the humbler classes, and to the 

evelopment and extension of science and art, and to the 
judicious education and training of the Royal Family, is 
of opinion that a lasting memorial should be erected com- 
memorative of his many virtues, and expressive of the 
gratitude of the ple. 

2. That the Memorial recommended should be of a 


monumental and national character, and that the design | 
and mode of execution be approved by her Most Gracious | 


Majesty the Queen, 

3. That committees throughout the United Kingdom be 
formed to raise sul scriptions to the proposed Memorial, 
and that all her Majesty's subjects be invited to subscribe. 

4th. That a committee be formed to carry into effect 
the foregoing resolutions, with power to add to their 
number ; oa that the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor 
be president of the same, and treasurer of the fund,”’ 

ai 20 noblemen and gentlemen were appointed as a 
committee. | 

The committee, having nominated as Bankers, Messrs, 
Smith, Payne, & Smith; Honorary Brokers, Messrs, 
Mullens, arshall, & Daniells ; Tesneverr Auditors, 
Messsrs, Coleman, Youngs, & Co.; Honorary Secretaries, 
the Rev. Michael Gibbs, M.A., Samuel R. Goodman, esq. 
and Samuel Brown, esq., met from time to time, and 
took the necessary steps to carry out the duty devolving 
upon them. 

Communications were addressed to, and the co-opera- 
tion invited of, the Governor-General of India, the lords- 
lieutenant of every —, the mayors or chief officer of 
every city and town, the heads of universities, the livery 
ees London, the London bankers, the secretaries 
of the Stock Exchange and of Lloyds, the treasurers of 
the inns of court, the clerks of local vestries, the secre- 
taries of the several clubs, and of all persons whose names 
were inserted in the Court Guide. 

The replies received gave assurance of the warmest 
sympathy being felt by all classes of your Majesty's sub- 
jects. Local meetings were convened in many parts of the 
kingdom, and it was confidently anticipated that the 
amount to be realised therefrom would be ample to meet 
the entire cost of the Memorial. 

So universal was the feeling of affectionate and loyal 
attachment to the memory of the illustrious Prince that 
it induced a very general desire, both in Scotland and in 
the larger towns, to erect local memorials in commemora- 
tion of his worth and noble character, thus diverting to 
other channels a large amount which the committee had 
hoped to place at the disposal of the executive committee 
appointed by your Majesty. 

he Committee have observed with much satisfaction 
that (in addition to the metropolis and some of the prin- 
cipal towns) contributions have been received from the 
East and West Indies, China, New South Wales, the Cape 
of Good Hope, Sierra Leone, Denmark, and other places 
abroad, as well as from the army and navy; and that the 
deep and sincere sympathy expressed by contributors in 
their correspondence, as well as the large number of small 
contributions, furnished a convincing proof of the sorrow 
felt by all classes of the community. The contributions 
received were from time to time invested in the names of 
three trustees in the public funds, and the interest 
accruing therefrom was added to the principal sum. 

In furtherance of the second resolution of the public 
meeting, the committee, through their president, in 
February, 1862, placed themselves in official communica- 
tion with Gen, the Hon. C. Grey, to ascertain your 
Majesty's views as to the nature of the proposed memorial, 
ond on the 25th of that month they were informed that 

our Majesty had been graciously pleased to name the 

arls of waby and Clarendon, Sir Charles L. Eastlake, 
and their president, William Cubitt, esq., a committee to 
advise your Majesty on the subject. 

The committee thereupon authorised their treasurer to 

ay such a sum of money as might be required by your 
Eajesty’s committee of advice to enable them to carry 
out your Majesty's wishes, and it will appear by the 
balance-sheet appended hereto that the sum of 630/. was 
paid to the architects selected to submit designs for the 
memorial, and 43/, 4s, to defray other expenses, making a 
total of 6731. 4s. 

In October, 1863, the committee were informed that 
your Majesty had appointed an executive committee, 
through whom it was your Majesty’s intention to com- 
municate your directions for the carrying out and execu- 
tion of the memorial, and that your Majesty had named 
as trustees Viscount Torrington, Sir Alexander Y. Spear- 
man, bart., the Hon. Sir Chas. B. Phipps, bart., and 
William Cubitt, ., into whose hands it was your 
Majesty’s will that all sums collected by public subscrip- 
tion or voted by Parliament should be paid. 

The surviving trustees, in whose names the money had 
been invested, were therefore directed to transfer the 
amount standing in their names, in accordance with your 
Majesty's desire. 

he committee had, however, to deplore the death of 
their respected president, William Cubitt, esq., who was 
also one of the trustees before the transfer could be made. 
This duty, therefore, devolved upon the surviving trustees, 

whom the transfer was made to the first three nam 


of your Majesty’s trustees. 
he duties of the committee had at this period so much 


diminished that they delegated the power of carrying out 
the final arrangements to the following executive com- 
mittee, who had in reality the whole of the 
business from the commencement of the undertaking, 
viz. :— 

Mr. Alderman Abbiss; Henry Cole, .,C.B. ; Geo 
Cubitt, esq., M.P.; Sir C. Wentworth Dilke, bart. ; P. 
Neve Foster, .; Henry Ghinn, esq. ; George Godwin, 
4 F.R.S. ; 8. Gregson, esq., M.P.; Charles, Hill, esq., 
F.5.A4,; William H. Humphery, esq.; J. C. Macdonald, 
esq.; Mr. Alderman Salomans; James Spicer, esq. ; 
W. Tite, esq., M.P.; W. Foster White, esq.; and Alder- 
man and Colonel Wilson. 

The executive committee conclude their report of the 
proceedings by stating that the contributions 
received from the 14th of January, 1862, to the 4th of 
November, 1865, amounted to the sum of 56,7651. 13s. 3d., 
and the interest received thereon to 3,227/. 198. 1d.,— 
making a total of 59,9937. 12s. 4d. Of this sum, 56,742/. 
19s, 1d. was transferred to your Majesty's trustees, and 
after paying the expenses incurred by your Majesty's 
Committee of Advice, and for the management of the 
fund, the balance of 3497, 18s. 10d. was placed on deposit 
at the bankers’ to meet any outstanding claims. The sum 
of 511. 7s. 1d. has since been received for interest thereon, 
and 22/. 1s. 5d. paid for expenses incurred, and the 
balance has been since handed over to your Majesty’s 
trustees. i 

The committee have thus been enabled, greatly to their 
satisfaction, so to transfer, not only the whole of the 
moneys contributed, but also part of the interest; the 
amount thus obtained being more than sufficient to defray 
the working expenses connected with the fund, and the 
disbursements of your Majesty's Committee of Advice. 

A list of the contributors to the fund has been trans- 
mitted to your Majesty's trustees, and the balance-sheet 
is a hereto. : 

All which is most respectfully and dutifully submitted 
to — Majesty. : 

igned on behalf and by order of the executive com- 
| mittee, 
Grorce Gopwtn, Chairman. 
Cuarves Hitt, Members of the 
P. ce Neve Foster, J Executive Committee. 


Micuakrt Gipss 
8. R. Goopmay, } Hon. Secs, 


4th October, 1872, 
The Memorial having been forwarded, the 
following reply was received :— 


“ Balmoral, 30th October, 1872. 
Gentlemen,—I have had the honour of re- 
| ceiving, through the Rev. M. Gibbs, a letter 
/announcing the completion of the work under- 
| taken by the honorary secretaries of the com- 
| mittee of the Prince Consort’s National Memorial 
'Fand, and enclosing the final report of this 
| committee, together with a nominal list of all 
| the contributors. Mr. Gibbs also intimates that 
| the final amount of money entrusted to the com. 
| mittee had now been paid over to the credit of 
the trustees appointed by the Queen. 
I have submitted this report, and the papers 
which accompanied it, to the Queen; and I am 
|commanded by Her Majesty to signify to you, 
| who have rendered essential services as honorary 
| secretaries, and through you to all concerned, 
| the expression of the Queen’s grateful thanks 
| for your assistance in bringing to completion a 
| work which has been watched with affectionate 
|interest by Her Majesty, and which has been 
executed in a manner entirely worthy of the 
objects for which the public so liberally sub- 
| scribed 








I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient servant, 
THos. BioDULPH. 
To the Honorary Secretaries 
of the Prince Consort Memorial Fund.” 








ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Ar the first ordinary meeting of the session, 
held in the rooms in Conduit-street, on Friday 
evening, November Ist, the president, Mr. J. 
Douglass Mathews, delivered an address. Treat- 
ing in order each section of the work of the 
Association, he defined its purpose, and gave 
practical counsel to the members as to the 
method of availing themselves of these oppor- 
tunities for study; making, also, detailed sug- 
gestions for the efficient working and improve- 
ment of each branch. Members living in the 
country, he suggested, should be encouraged to 
make use of the valuable circulating library, 
and, if possible, to join in the work of the 
classes of design and construction. Urging the 
importance of regular attendance at the ordinary 
fortnightly meetings, he also begged members 
to enrich the discussions by the exposition of 
the results of special study of the subjects 
treated in the papers read. Turning to the 
matter of the prizes offered by and through the 
Association, he announced the recent resolution 
of the committee to discourage prizes offered b 
special individuals, but to establish a prize f 
to be devoted, as may appear desirable from 
time to time, part of it, if possible, to the assist- 
ance of prizemen desiring to extend their sum- 
mer tours for more careful study of the archi- 
tecture, &c., of different districts. The president 
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then proceeded to notice the main incidents of 
the last year affecting the architectural profes- 
sion at large. The Conference of Architects of 
the United Kingdom, he considered, had met 
with eminent success. The assent given to a 
schedule of charges, together with all other 
steps leading to uniformity of practice in the 
profession, seemed to him likely to be beneficial 
both to architects and their employers. The 
importance of the schedule to young architects 
was especially great; giving them'the support of 
an undoubted authority in obtaining proper 
remuneration for many services without the 
possibility of suspicion of sharp or unusual 
practice. He was glad that the surveying 
clauses had been retained, and sources of useful 
training and emolument thus continued to young 
men. ‘Taking out quantities for their own 
works he recommended to all young architects, 
as useful drilling of their minds in the most 
practical details of each of their works ; a labour 
fairly remunerated in money, and thus worthy 
of consideration, but of still further value on 
account of its strengthening the habit and desire 
of attending well to minutia, as well as general 
design. As to competitions, they are incentives 
to the practice of design and hard work, so that 
in no case is the labour of them entirely fruitless. 




















as a legitimate portion of their occupation. If 
in the profession the rules agreed to at the Con. 
ference are honourably acted up to, most abuses 
hitherto prevalent will no longer have a chance 
for existence, and a spirit of friendly rivalry 
may animate the proceedings that will supersede 
them. In truth, competition practice in the 
past has derived its worst characteristics from 
the acts of architects themselves, and from archi- 
tects alone can be expected to come the healthier 
and more reasonable practice of the future. 
Competitions for small or ordinary buildings 
should be strongly discouraged ; also lavish and 
unnecessary outlay on drawings. An open com- 
petition by pencil sketches, sufficient to indicate 
clearly the general design, would in most cases 
be ample ; in special cases it might be followed 
by a further select competition, in which every 
competitor should be paid. The policy of assist- 
ants using their spare hours for sending in 
drawings in public competition may well be 
disputed. Though no doubt practicable, and 
attended with happy results in occasional in- 
stances, in a large majority of cases an isolated 
success is a source of anxiety and of real injury 
to any one not thoroughly and finally launched 
in independent practice, stopping, probably, the 
| thoroughness of necessary studies; and dis- 
| crediting also the profession by the inexperience 
| displayed in the working details of construction 
,and business. With the present position of the 
| English school of architecture, compared with 
— of other countries, Mr. Mathews thought 
|we had reason to be satisfied; he for his part 
|found great individuality of design and vigour 
|of mind in the contemporary productions. The 
| Berlin competition he cited as an instance of 
the resources and power manifested in an in- 
| ternational contest. With such solid excellency, 
| we only need a heartier recognition of genuine 
merit, and less cavil and grumbling ; and he was 
convinced we might advance our art in the eyes 
of the public, and at the same time really in. 
crease its intrinsic value. To certain criticisms 
lately levelled at us from without, we are unable 
to give assent ; nor to the proposition of radical 
change in the method of creating and super- 
vising buildings. Perhaps in some cases @ 
modification of existing routine might be use- 
fully introduced, the example of engineers being 
taken as a guide. This change might consist in 
the appointment of a “resident architect,” 
corresponding to the resident engineer of large 
works. It would be his duty to carry out with 
skill and pains every portion of a grand design, 
direct with intelligence the execution of work 
involving almost infinite detail, now at times 
suffering from the pressure of many calls on the 
time of very successful architects. Such posts 
would be sought for by younger men, for position 
and practice, who would ,bring powers that 
few clerks of works enjoy, and take upon them- 
selves with credit responsibilities with which 
these others could not safely be entrusted. 
Before concluding, he wished to add a word on 
provision for the future,—a subject too much 
passed by, he thought, among the architectural 
profession. He would be glad that the Associa- 
tion should contribute from its funds, and by a 
subscription list among its members, in aid of 
the Architects’ Benevolent Society, which seemed 
to him to be doing constantly a good work in a 








They should be looked upon by young architects 
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quiet way. From those enjoying health and 
hope, such thought for others—such eare for 
those whom God has seen fit to deprive of the 
power of working for themselves,— he thought 





especially fitting. On a somewhat allied subject 


highly gratifying circumstance. In this report 
‘it ts pacer that’ the number of students in at- 
‘tendance has been 192, against 180 last year. 
A small number presented themselves this year 
‘for the local examinations in free-hand, model, 


i i society i ive drawing; twenty- 
—the establishment of a provident society among | geometrical, and perspective : J 
pit reareniy asaintanta, something might use- | six passed, against forty-four last year ; pre a 
fully be said. Many men most fitted to do use. | successful papers were thirty-three, against ilty- 


ful work in that station would much prefer a} 
fixed income to the responsibilities and anxieties | 
of a small general practice, if only their future 
could be made more sure to them. 

In the discussion which followed, some 
anxiety was manifested with reference to the 
somewhat relaxed enthusiasm said to be mani- 
fested among the younger members, and the 
want of thorough success in the work of some of 
the classes last session. 
advocated a more regular contemplation of the 
examination offered by the Institute, as a neces- 
sary part of the students’ course, and a hope was | 
expressed that at the next examination the num- 
ber of candidates for the title of graduate | 
would be considerable. The president in his, 
reply, asked members to do well their part in at 
least one branch of the work of the Association, | 
and having undertaken some stated task,“ to go, 
into it with a will.” 











SCHOOLS OF ART AND OF SCIENCE. 


The Nottingham School.—The annual meeting 
of the donors and subscribers to this School has 
been held in the Mayor’s parlour. Mr. Richard , 
Enfield, presided. The report of the committee | 
congratulates the subscribers and donors on the, 
high position which the institution still maintains , 
amongst the Art Schools of the country; and | 
states that during the past twelve months, the | 
twenty-ninth year of its existence, great success | 
has attended the exertions of the pupils and 
masters. The last Government examinations of | 
the work of the students had resulted in an 
award of two silver medals, three bronze medals, 
and fifteen Free Art Studentships. The Blue 
Book for 1871, now published, enabled the com- 
mittee to make a comparison of the numbers 
gained by a few of the chief Art Schools in the 
country. Free Studentships :—Nottingham, 20 ; 
Birmingham, 16; West London, 9; Lambeth, 7; 
Stoke-upon-Trent, 7; Glasgow, 6. It will thus, 
be observed that though Nottingham is inferior 
in size and population to some of the towns just 
named, yet that from the 186 free studentships 
granted to the 117 Art Schools of the United | 
Kingdom, Nottingham has gained one-ninth of 
the whole number. The report of the head- 
master, Mr. Rawle, contained the following tabu- 
lated statement of the ages of the students who | 
attended the school :— 


Under 15 years of age .................. 196 students, 
From 15 years to 25 years of age ... 261 
Froom25 ,, 35 - — aoe 
From35 ,, 52 on — a 


The total number of adult students was 85. 
There were thus a greater number of students 
between 15 and 25 than in any former year. 


_“ The school,” continued the Report, “ obtained in the 
National Competition, 2 silver and three bronze medals, 
and 5 Queen's prizes: total, 10 awards (last year, 13). 
Also 23 Government Art Prizes (last year, 23); 2 season 
tickets of admission to the Royal Academy (last year, 2), 
and 15 free studentships (last year, 20). The prize works 
consist of drawings and paintings from the cast, flower 
drawing and painting, groups in oil, as compositions in 
= designs for lace, ribbons, and wall decorations, 





The Coventry School.—The annual meeting 
and distribution of prizes in connexion with this 
institution took place in St. Mary’s Hall. There 
was a large attendance of pupils and their 
friends, the hall being completely filled. The 
chair was occupied by Mr. Samuel Carter, and 
the mayor (Mr. Hill) and other influential gen. | 
tlemen were present. The chairman in his 
address said the students have this year obtained 
more national prizes than they have hitherto | 
won—the list includes one silver medal, four | 


bronze medals, and three Queen’s prizes. Well, | 
I think that is as good an account as you can | 
fairly expect of the School of Art in Coventry; | 
it is a most decided advance upon all that has | 
yet been done, and if the institution continues to 
advance at the same rate, I think it will even. 
tually answer all your expectations. There is 
one very remarkable circumstance, as it seems 
to me, in connexion with the school—the students 
represent almost every occupation that the town 
of Coventry can afford. I have counted the 
number, and I find there are nearly fifty diffe- 


Some of the speakers | } 


eight last year. ‘ 

The Leeds School.—The report at the distribu- 
tion of science and art prizes stated that the com- 
mittee were pleased to record the increased suc- 
cess of the school during the past year. The 
following were the returns of the Art School for 
the past year, compared with 1871 :— 

“ Number of pupils under instruction in the school of 
art for the pel ending 30th September, 1871, 326; 
972, 358. Number of pupils who submitted works to Art 
Department, 1871, 356; 1872, 411. Number of works 
submitted for examination to the Art De ment, 1871, 
2,592; 1872, 3,196. Number of sets works which 
obtained the mark ‘satisfactory’ from the Art Depart- 
ment, 1871, 41; 1872, 46. Number of third-grade prizes 


| awarded by the Art Department, 1871, 9; 1872, 13. Free 


studentships, 1871, 1; 1872, 5.” 

In the School of Science the following subjects 
are taught :—Practical, plane, and solid geo- 
metry ; machine constraction, building construc- 
tion, mathematics, inorganic chemistry, organic 
chemistry, theoretical mechanics, and metal- 
lurgy :— 

“‘Number of individual — during the session, 1871, 
106; 1872, 129. Number of students who obtained certifi- 
cates, 1871, 58; 1872, 62. Namber who obtained Queen's 
prizes, 1871, 19; 1872, 24. Number of certificates obtained, 
1871, 118; 1872, 121; Number of gold medals, 1671, 0; 
1872, 1. Number of silver medals, 1871, 1; 1872, 1. 
Number of bronze medals, 1871, 0; 1872, 1.” 

The number of visitors to the exhibition of 
students’ works from the opening to the close 
was 5,461. In all grades of study great progress 
had been made, even as compared with the 
works shown at the previous exhibition. The 
improvement was as marked in the elementary 
classes as in the more advanced. This year Dr. 
Packett, the head master, bas introduced some 
new stages of study which cannot fail to have 
beneficial results. One of these is a costume life 
class, of whose successful studies there were 


| several examples on the walls. Another is the 


giving of a subject in words—some dramatic, 
poetic, or historic incident—by the head master 
in each half-year, leaving the student, unassisted, 
to give pictorial expression to it. Of original 
compositions of this nature, there were examples 


on the walls, the subject being the finding of | 


Perdita by the shepherd (“ Winter's Tale’’). 
The display of mechanical drawings was large, 
and it embraced several meritorious designs. 








THE LEAMINGTON WATER-SUPPLY. 


A .arce and influential gathering of the 
gentry, medical practitioners, and tradespeople 
of Leamington was held in the Royal Pump 
Rooms, in that town, to hear the report of a 


committee of gentlemen as to the verdict of the | 


London jury in the case of Ellen Hiscocks. The 
deceased, while on a visit with her mistress at 


| the Arboretum, was taken unwell, and died after 


she returned to her friends in London. Dr. 

Young, who was called in, gave it as his opinion 

that typhoid fever was the cause of death ; but | 
Mr. Mabberley, of the Arboretum, was confident | 
that it was not a case of fever at all. 
inquest, held before Dr. Hardwicke, the jury 
found death to have resulted from typhoid fever, 


,and severely censured the Board of Health of | 
| Leamington for not providing a better supply of 


water. This produced strong indignation in the 
town ; and the meeting was specially convened 
to hear the report of a committee in the matter. 
Mr. P. Locke, chairman of the Local Board of 
Health, was called to the chair, and with him on 
the platform were Dr. Jones, Dr. Horniblow, 
Dr. Slack, Dr. Bickmore, Dr. Thompson; Mr. 
8. U. Jones, chemist; Mr. Smith, chemist; 
Mr. Marriott, surgeon; and others. 

A report by Dr. Letheby on the water was 
read, in which he stated that the water contained 
the usual organic contamination of autumn, 

“Taking this into consideration [he adds], I f 
opinion that although the ee te lie ethan 
river water, a little abnormal in its quality at the present 
time, yet it is a perfectly wholesome water, and is well 
suited for the supply of a town where the manufacturing 
operations do net require soft water. I need not add, in 
reply, to your question, that there is no ground for 
assuming that the Leamington water has anything 
whatever to do with the causation of typhoid or any other 


The following resolution was moved :— 
‘That this meeting, having heard the of the 





rent occupations represented. I think that is a 





analysis, by Dr. Letheby, of the water: supplied to the 
town by the Local Board, coupled with the returns 


At the 


published by the -General for many years 

1s of opinion that it 1s a perfectly wholesome water, 
that it is fit to be supplied to any town ; and that there ig 
no graset for assuming that the Leamington water hag 
had anything whatever to do with the causation of 
typhoid fever or any other diseases.” 

The medical men present seemed to be una. 
nimously of opinion that the water had nothing 
to do with the death. 

Dr. Birt said, “as one of the oldest practitioners 
in Leamington, I can state that in the whole 
course of my experience, there have been only 
about half a dozen of such cases, and not one 
but I could trace to local contamination.” 

Dr. Thompson said there was nothing to show 
that the deceased had drunk of the Leamington 
water at all, and it was a curious fact that the 
actual residue of the water was exactly the same 
then as nineteen years ago, which showed there 
had been no increase in the pollution, 


The resolution was carried, only one voting 
against it. The following was also carried :— 

‘‘That this meeting cannot too strongly condemn the 
gratuitous statements embodied in the verdict of the 
coroner's jury, on the body of Ellen Hiscock, that the 
water supply of Leamington is in a most i ry 
state ; and they consider that the conduct of those rate. 
payers who instructed Mr, Edwards Wood was highly re. 
prehensible, and calculated to do serious damage to the 
welfare and best interest of the town,” 


The medical men seem to us to have professed 
a little too much. 











BEXLEY HEATH HALL. 
| Tnx public hall of Bexley Heath, Kent, has 


been recently finished and decorated internally. 
| Curved ribs of timber have been introduced 
| under the principals, springing from, moulded 
| stone corbels well down the walls between 
each bay of the roof. The wall in the rear of 
the platform has been boarded to a height of 
| 8 ft., the framing of which is stop-chamfered, the 
| upper panels being filled with quatrefoils show. 
| ing the plastering behind, upon which is stencilled 
|in oil colours a pattern of flowers and leaves, 
|The whole of the internal walls have been 
| painted and flatted in a greenish neutral tint. 
| Horizontal strings, foliated in Venetian red and 
| green, run all round above the wall boarding and 
| under the windows, with a diapered pattern upon 
| the space betweenthem. The outline of the win. 
| dows is marked by a surrounding foliated spray. 
| Upon the wall in the rear of the platform above 
the boarding is painted in relief an arcade of five 
arches with trefoiled crocketed heads, the panels 
of two outerarches having ribbons, withthe names 
of celebrated musicians and poets, the three 
centre ones being filled with pot-flowers upon a 
dark ground; the gable of the wall above is 
finished with a bold bower of leaves and berries 
forming a Gothic arch. The opposite end wall 
|is similarly finished with a bower, and below the 
|oriel window is a horizontal ribbon with the 
motto, from Shakspeare’s poem, the “ Passionate 
Pilgrim,” “ Music and sweet poetry agree.” 
The buildings, which were erected about two 
years ago, are of a free Gothic character; the 
large hall seats about 500 people. The contract 
was carried out by Mr. Thomas Blake, of 
Gravesend. The painted decorations have been 
executed by Mr. Alexender Gibbs. The com- 
pany’s architect is Mr. Joseph Hewitt. 











NEW GRANGE AND PRE-HISTORIC 
MONUMENTS. 


| In a lecture on ‘Our Pre-historic Mouu- 
ments,” at Belfast, last week, Mr. J. 8. Phené, 
| F.S.A., said, as to the destruction of relics,—I 
| found, upon a close inspection of the stones at 
|New Grange, that many of them have been 
| scrupulously worked over, with no other object 
that I can imagine than erasure. This working, 
done with a studied irregularity, so as to assi- 
milate to a natural roughness of some of the 
stones, would not be noticed by an ordinary 
observer, but one used to examine mason’s work 
could not’ mistake the markings of the tool. 
Some stones have a species of “tooling” all 
over, some only partially, always on the face of 
the stone as a rule, but several angles (which 
may have had ogbams) are clearly worked down. 
It is remarkable that, where this tooling is onl 
partial, the remainder of such stones is carv 

but with devices much more recent than the 
original spirals, such as chevrons, apparently, 12 
case of detection of the erasure, to give the 1m- 
pression that the erased portions were similar 
in device to the more modern. There are cet 
tain natural irregularities in the stones o, 
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which, of course, I do not refer, and which the 
rubbings identify. It is stated in a recent work 
that where the angle stone has fallen forward 
some of the stones are seen to be carved on the 
reverse side ; this is not so—it is a misreading 
of Sir William Wilde’s excellent account. The 
carving so seen is on the underside of the 
lowest course, which extends far behind the 
fallen stone, but which cannot be seen on its 
reverse side. Nor could these carvings be made 
from the outside before heaping the tumulus, as 
also suggested, as they are continued where the 
stone rests upon its perpendicular support, and 
could not have been carved after erection. I 
mention these facts to re-attest the great anti- 
quity of New Grange, and the injury I feel con- 
vinced it has already sustained. It is most im- 
portant that our monuments and every relic 
should be kept intact, sent to local museums, 
and drawings taken of them as found, with data 
of locality, &c. Every peasant should be made 
to feel an interest in them by popular, untech- 
nical descriptions in his own vernacular, and not 
in Greek or Latin terms. Let the peasant feel 
a personal relationship with the great Oriental 
family that peopled these lands, and know that 
these relics are so many links in the chain of his 
own national history, and the desire to know 
more will prevent concealment or destruction. 





PUBLIC HALLS. 


Tunstall—A meeting called by circular has | 
been held in Tunstall, to consider the desirability | 
of having “a public hall in the town, so that | 
meetings of any kind may be held on neutral 
ground.” About sixty persons were present. 
The meeting was in favour of erecting a tem- 
perance hall to seat not fewer than 1,000 per- 
sons, and to carry out the plan as far as possible 
by subscriptions. About 1001. were subscribed 
in the room, and the meeting was adjourned. A 
site in Well-street was spoken of as suitable for, 
the erection. 

Tonbridge.—A new and commodious town-hall | 
for Tonbridge is projected. Two or three 
gentlemen in the town have secured property at | 
the top of High-street, and the tenants are under | 


notice to quit. In other directions arrangements | 
have been made for at once raising the necessary | 
amount of funds by means of 5/. shares, of 
which about 600 are already taken up. 








PRECIPITATION OF SEWAGE versus 
IRRIGATION. 








Sir, — Mr. Hawksley’s affirmation, in your | 
publication of the 26th October last, raises the | 
question, in the disposal of sewage, of precipita. | 
tion versus irrigation. Notwithstanding his alleged | 
preference and advice for precipitation in what | 


where else, a step much to be commended in 
the history of both the sewage schemes and the 
agriculture of this country. Possessed of those 
acres, which in rich land make a subject one of 
the choicest in “ merry old England,” no doubt 
Lord Leigh has that knowledge of the condition 
and requirements of land, either for a fertiliser, 
auxiliary, or moistener in sewage to it; and in 
looking to the result of late extensive and judi- 
dious improvement of his property, it is no doubt 
his experience, as it is that of people higher and 
wetter in the world, that in the good practice of 
freeing water from the soil, or draining, a fact 
is discovering itself that we cannot escape adopt- 
ing its complement, irrigation. As parties to 
this arrangement, the town of Coventry, in con- 
sidering itself particularly fortunate in having 
escaped much lavish and fancy expenditure to 
several proprietors, in becoming not only filter- 
farm landlords but tenants as well, should signify 
its willingness to place a sum (were it only a 
tithe of the alleged enormous expense that 
was laid before “its corporation” at the pre- 
vious meetings), at 3} per cent. interest on 
the usual security, in the option of the whole 
body of likely customers, farmers and gardeners, 
with which to lay out their land, and thereby 
encourage and secure the utilisation of its sewage 
in the best market conceivable. But considering 
that Coventry has been lucky in getting its 
sewage off its hands for so long, and at no cost, 
it remains to be seen whether it, in its dry- 
disposal belief, is to be the fortunate exception 
to the many other towns which in sewage pro- 
jects, wet or dry, are just about their wit’s end. 
Joun Martin, 








STOVES IN ITALY. 


A CORRESPONDENT from florence says, there 
are many really astonishingly economical stoves 
here. One I have just seen, to be heated by 


coal, consisting of two small ovens, quite large 
| enough to admit a good sized pie-dish or joint of 


meat, a boiler to contain half a gallon of water, 


|and four receptacles for saucepans at top—all 
heated by one pound of coal or coke, so they say, | 
and will guarantee. The price used to be 102 | 
francs, but on account of the increase of cost of , 
|iron, it is now 119 francs. Larger size, with | 


larger ovens, and six holes for saucepans, costs 
160 francs. There are others equally economical, 
cheaper, but perhaps not so durable. 





THE INTEREST OF BUILDERS IN LEGAL 
REFORM. 

Ar a time when the urgent necessity of 
reforming the administration of the law is 
occupying much public attention, I have been 
long thinking that the builders of England 


fairly tried, and it i i 

Segond tthe prea erSt tet ee 
circuit counsel must practise in all the courts; but this 
is a comparatively small matter, and even there the 
counsel would in all probability be selected with reference 
to the court in which the action was peuding. Anyhow, 
this would be an enormous improvement on the present 
system, and one in which, when fairly considered, I can- 
not help thinking the Bar would gladly acquiesce, as I 
know many deplore the present system, which they say 
they are lige ess to remedy. 

Soticrror or Twenty Years’ Stayprye.” 

These two letters hit points which have been 
personally brought home to me within the last 
few months, and it may be interesting to builders 
in general to state my case shortly. 

About four years since I completed a building, 
and obtained the proper certificate from the 
architect. There was a dispute as to payment, 
but payment was made, and the matter had 
passed out of mind, when a few months agoa 
writ was served on me without a word of pre- 
vious warning, in an action at law, the damages 
| being laid at about 2,000. On particulars being 
demanded, it was stated that the drains had 
been badly laid, and that about two years ago 
_ they had been taken up and relaid by another 

builder, and that the proprieter had lost tenants, 
'&c. My defence was, that the drains had been 
well laid; that my attention had never been 
called to the drains since we left the job; and 
that if it had,and tie drains found out of order, 
I should instantly have had them repaired, but 
it was not possible after such a lapse of time to 
look into the question. The heavy demand 
made it impossible for me to endeavour to meet 
the action, except by defending it. I was 
advised we had a good defence, but on the trial 
I lost the action, and damages were given ‘at 
| about 251. (not 2,0001.). The Judge made some 
|Severe remarks on the action having been 
, brought, but he said, “‘ Although any respectable 
man would have given a builder the oppor. 
tunity of setting any imperfection to rights, he 
| was not bownd todo so.” The attorney for the 
plaintiff sneered visibly at the Judge’s remark ; 
he knew that the verdict carried costs, and that 
| was all he cared for. The costs, I need hardly 
say, were about 300/. No Equity Judge would 
| have given, in such a case, any costs at all. 

This brings me to the subject of the 
second letter to the Times. 

I had engaged a very able Q.C., gone fully 
into the question with him, and he said I hada 
very good defence. On the morning of the trial 
I found my attorney in a fury. Our able Q.C., 
| Mr. A., was in another court, but had handed 
his brief to his friend, Mr. B.,Q.C. Mr. B. at 
‘the last moment was called away, and gave the 
brief to Mr. C., and Mr. C., gone to another 
, court, also had handed it to a junior, Mr. D., so 
that I was left inthe hands of a gentleman who 

did his best, catching up the points as he went 
along, but of course he was not prepared, and 
hence I lost the verdict.j 

| Inmentioning the matter to legal friends, they 





he calls “the particular and peculiar circum. | should do all they can to urge the good work | only laugh, and say I may thank my stars it was 


stances of the city of Coventry,” it would have | forward, and it happens very oddly that on two | 


been well for the corporation, in its deliberations 
on this subject, to have taken Lord Leigh into | 
them for the use of the sewage over his lands of 
Stoneleigh, which, in the same valley of a tribu- 
tary of the Avon, can be commanded by gravi- | 
tation; a fact, to the ratepayers of Coventry, 
which means that their sewage matters can, by | 
the cheapest conveyance for them, be taken to_ 
the destination to which they, as elements of re. 
production, point, and for the best account. 

With any material as well as town sewage, 
the maximum return to be expected from it, | 
is that which involves the minimum, both of | 
carriage and manufacture. If the manure 
process which the Coventry people have adopted 
at present, deals with the road grit and manu- 
facturing refuse of their sewage, together with | 
the other useless, general matters of it, which | 
even in the sewage of a highly-scavenged and | 
paved town of fashion are to be found, then | 
there must be considerable manufacture to sepa- | 
rate matters of fertilisation; otherwise the | 
carriage of them (like that of water in any way | 
but on its own legs) is a thankless item in the 
article of manure. | 

A case of more extended distribution of 
sewage than any which has yet been attained, or 
thought necessary, is much wanted, and such 
extensive landowners as Lord Leigh, who would 
adopt, and carry into practice the wide irriga- 
tion of sewage, would earn the thanks of the 
nation for their benevolent efforts. 

Sewage accepted for distribution amongst 
farmholds, &c., in place of, and auxiliary to, the 
manure,—fold and artificial,—at present applied 





to the soil, is, whether at Stoneleigh or any- 


consecutive days the following letters have 
appeared in the Times :— 
* 4 Small Legal Reform. 

Sir,—The first report of the Judicature Commission, 
published some three or four years since, contained a 
strong recommendation that the system of costs in the 
Common Law Courts should be assimilated to that of the 
Courts of Equity,—viz., that costs should not as a matter 
of course follow the verdict. The Attorney-General was a 


| party to the report, and I should be glad to be informed 
| why this very simple and reasonable recommendation has 
not been carried out. The present practice in the Common 


Law Courts is notoriously a disgrace to the law, as —— 
out inducements to low-class attorneys to promote an 
foster litigation. An Act of a few lines would settle the 

uestion. Is it beneath Sir J. Coleridge’s dignity to pass 
such an Act ?—Practicat Reror.” 


«© Another Small Legal Reform. 


Sir,—The Courts are about to open after the Long 
Vacation, and, as one of the inferior branch of the pro- 
fession, lam reminded of an excruciating state of things 
to which we have too long submitted in practising in the 
Common Law Courts. The leading counsel at the Common 
Law Bar, unlike their brethren of the Equity Bar, attach 
themselves to no court. They practise in the Queen’s 
Bench, Exchequer, and Common Pleas, the Divorce Court, 
the Privy Council, and elsewhere, besides accepting briefs 
in compensation and arbitration cases, so that you are at 
a loss what counsel to retain. You deliver your brief in 
the Queen’s Bench, for example, and the chances are 
19 to 1 that when the case is called on, your counsel is 
either in the Exchequer or Common Pleas, or one of the 
other Courts, and the advantage of the consultation you 
have had is so much loss of time. The case is disposed of 
somehow, and the result is, the unfortunate attorney has 
to bear the brunt of his client’s anger, a perchance, 
lose his client as well as his case, although he bas taken 
the utmost pains in getting the case up for trial, and has 
been advised that he must win, d 

This is a state of things that no one will deny, but what 
is the remedy? I submit, etiquette and equity. In 
short, that, as matter of etiquette, counsel should select 
one of the three Common Law Courts, like their brethren 
of the Equity Bar, where the works 
well, you are sure to have your case properly 


no worse, for such things happen every day. 
|I must say I think the professors of the law, 
from the Attorney-General downwards, ought to 
be ashamed of such a state of things. 

A Victimisep Burner. 








THE HALL OF THE 
MERCHANT VENTURERS, BRISTOL. 


EXTENSIVE alterations have recently been made 
at the hall, in King-street and Marsh-street, 
Bristol, which for many years has been the head. 
quarfers of the Merchant Venturers’ Society. 
The improvements are on the Marsh-street side 
of the premises. The new buildings are from 
the designs of Mr. J. A. Clark. Some time 
since, says the local Times, the late Mr. Thomas 
Daniel presented to the society a house which 
adjoined the treasurer’s offices, and this, together 
with the offices, has been pulled down, and a new 
structure has been reared on the site. The 
building is of two stories, the right wing being 
appropriated as offices, whilst on the left are the 
apartments of those who take charge of the hall. 
The frontage is of Bath stone. In the centre is 
a large arched entrance, flanked on either side by 
four windows, and surmounted by the arms of the 
guild. The upper windows are pedimented, and 
over the balustraded parapet are four large urns. 
Inside the entrance-door is a vestibule, leading 
to the offices on the right, and to the domestic 
apartments on the left. The rooms are ail 
spacious, but circumstances have not permitted 
of the lower apartments being so lofty as could 
have been desired. A broad flight of steps 





immediately opposite the entrance leads into a 
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tiled corridor, 42 ft. long and 7} ft. in width, 
with stuccoed walls and panelled ceiling. This 
corridor is lighted by day from the roof by 
means of four small lantern lights. There is 
access from the corridor to the treasurer’s office, 
and on the opposite side is the entrance to the 
new committee-room, which is 33 ft. long by 
24 ft. wide, and 19 ft. high. The total cost, it 
is said, is over 2,0002. The collection of old and 
modern paintings in the rooms of the Merchants’ 
Hall has recently been restored. 





MR. PETER GRAHAM. 


On Wednesday last, at the Langham Hotel, a 
dinner,’ given by manufacturers and artists in the 
various departments of the cabinet and uphol- 
stery trade, took place for the purpose of present- 
ing Mr. Peter Graham, senior partner in the firm 





of Jackson & Graham, with a magnificent silver- | 
gilt shield in repoussé work. This testimonial | 
was offered by the principals of nearly fifty | 
establishments, some of them associated with | 
the house of Jackson & Graham during a period | 
of nearly forty years, and the occasion for its | 
presentation was afforded by the recent return | 
in restored health of Mr. Peter Graham from | 
Germany. The initiatory proceedings took the 
form of a banquet, over which Mr. John Dyer 
presided. 

Mr. Graham, in responding to the chief toast, 
expressed his grateful thanks for the compli- 
ment conferred upon him. The house of which he 
was at the present time senior, might have done 
something towards elevating their particular 
branch of trade, but it must not be forgotten 
that they had many coadjutors, without whose 
aid their own efforts would have been of small 
avail. He believed, however, that unitedly 
they had done something towards raising manu- 
facture to an art, for it should not be forgotten 
that the present age was not like that in which 
Cellini flourished—himself at once the designer 
and the worker in art. Now the manufacturer | 
had to embody the ideas of the artist, to modify 
them, and complete the design. On looking | 
round the table he had the pleasure of seeing the | 
gentleman of whom he purchased the first log of 
mahogany he ever bought, and another friend | 
had travelled from the marble quarries at the | 
Land’s End in order to be present. The testi- | 
monial] was well deserved. 











FALL OF HOUSES, MANCHESTER. 


Sir,—I enclose for your perusal a report of a 
debate in the Salford Town Council, on the 
recent fall of cottage-houses in Lower Broughton, 
already mentioned in your pages. The event 
seems to afford an opportunity to urge upon the 
authorities of Manchester and Salford the adop- 
tion of a code of regulations analogous to the 
Metropolitan Building Act. Such regulations are 
badly wanted; and the great influence of the 
Builder might fairly be used in that direction. 


The contractor and his foreman, in some| 
published letters, attribute the fall of the! 
houses to the subsidence of the made - up 


ground, 10 ft. deep, caused by the rainfall, 
and to the statement of the foreman, that the 
local building inspector saw these houses a few 
days before their fall. From this it is evident | 
that the authorities are quite unaware that such | 
a surface of land, covered with ashes and general 

débris, 10 ft. deep, is quite unfit to build on, for 

sanitary reasons; and that, even if it were fit, 

they do not insist upon a broad foundation of 

concrete being laid under all walls, but allow the 

foundations to be laid on the surface.* 





E. G. 








A CHANCE FOR SOUTH LONDON. 


Sir,—In the Builder for the 9th of this month 

I observe notice that it is in contemplation to 
form “a museum for South London,” and that 
at a meeting, held in the Westminster Assembly 
m, a “committee was appointed to take 
steps for carrying out the project.” As one of 
the old, if not the oldest inhabitant of the 
south side of the Thames, I am most anxious to 
promote scientific recreation for the neighbour- 
hood, and having formed during my life a very 
large and valuable miscellaneous collection, I 
had arranged with Mr. Strange, of the Surrey 
Zoological Gardens, for its exhibition in my late 
residence, the old Manor House, close to the 





* The provisions of the Metro 


lita: on aan 
not sufficient to soseias eal itan Building Act are 


ings in London, 





Surrey Gardens (the temporary St. Thomas's 
Hospital). Mr. Strange, as you are aware, 18 10 
difficulties, so that I may have to_remove all my 
collection ; and had I known that it was in con- 
templation to form a museum for the South of 
London, I should have attended the meeting, 
only too happy to have assisted. 

If you can oblige me by giving me the names 
of the chairman and committee, or to whom I 
could apply for information, I should be greatly 
obliged. R. G. WHITFIELD. 

St. Thomas’s Hospital. 

*,* We shall best bring about what our cor- 
respondent desires by printing his letter. 





ALTERATIONS AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 


Srr,—At page 892 we read that at Windsor 
Castle “ additional ventilators, not contemplated 
in the original plan, have been fixed to the old 
soil-pipes, and their outlets have been in all 
cases carried completely up to the battlements 
of the castle.” Now as this is a public or 
national building, I would respectfully ask, 
through your columns, What are these “addi. 
tional ventilators,” and how and where are they 
attached to the soil-pipes ? 





'THE ANCIENT CITY GUILDS OF TRADE. 


Wiru the past and with the present, 
Quaint old manners still are link’d ; 

Olden customs, grave and pleasant, 
Ling’ ring still, though nigh extinct. 

Earth has changed, ‘mid throes voleanic, 
Kings have fallen, thrones decay'd ; 

London holds her great mechanic,— 
Ancient City Guilds of Trade. 


Through each ill and darksome omen, 
Dating from the Norman time, 

When our freemen foil’d their foemen, 
Battling in their early prime ; 

Down through civil war and panic, 
And with other ills inlaid, 

London held her grand mechanic,— 
Ancient City Guilds of Trade. 


Blest be all those genial, olden, 
Skilful master-workmen, who 
Toil'd and plann'd, with day-dreams golden, 
With the common-weal in view. 
Kings and queens have been tyrannic, 
And have seized bequests erst made, 
By and for the great mechanic,— 
Ancient City Guilds of Trade. 


Noble craftsmen, merchant-princes, 
Ye were great in thought and deed ; 
And the City still evinces 
Love for you, her friends in need, 
Zealous, though not Puritanic ; 
Prompt to punish or to aid, 
Were the blunt and brave mechanic,— 
Ancient City Guilds of Trade. 


Almshouse, hospital, and college, 
Parish church and grammar school, 
Were endow 'd, that care and knowledge 
Should distinguish civic rule. ; 

These and other gifts organic, 
Of our fathers’ worth display’d, 
London holds from her mechanic,— 
Ancient City Guilds of Trade. 


Time has come, and hearts are yearning, 
As they yearned once of yore; : 
Lo! our workmen thirst for learning,— 
Yea, they long for something more. 

By the sovereign will Britannic, 
And the peoples’ power array’ d, 

Let us raise our great mechanic,— 
Ancient City Guilds of Trade. 


Out from London court and attic, 
Workshop, mart, and cellar damp : 
Voices call in tones emphatic,— 
Light our craftsmen’s Safety-lamp, 
Art and Science, with galvanic 
Power and purpose undismay’d ; 
Give us back our skill’d mechanic,— 
Ancient City Guilds of Trade. 
C. H. C. 





SOUND. 
Srr,—Can one of your readers inform me of any remedy 

to destroy sound in a new residence ? The rooms are 10 ft. 

high, and the construction of the flooring is as follows :— 


Joists, 9in. by 3 in., laid over with 7 in. 1 in. flooring- 
boards, and the floor ceiled under. A Bonecerenn.” 








HEALTHFULNESS OF THE SEWERS. 


Every now and then, when the dangers 
of sewer gases are spoken of, we get utter- 
ances in reply to the effect that the men 
who work in them are particularly healthy. 
Hear what Mr. Bateson, the medical officer 
of St. George’s, Southwark, reports with refer- 
ence to the health of the men employed in 
the sewers. Six men were employed by the 
vestry, whose ages ranged from twenty-four to 
fifty-five years, and who had been employed in 
sewer-work from one year to twenty-five. Three 
had lately died, two from consumption and one 


from lock-jaw, resulting from a slight bruise op 
the finger, incurred while at work in a sewer 
The deceased was forty years of age, and had 
been employed fourteen years. The other two 
were aged respectively fifty-one and fifty-six 
years, and had been fourteen and sixteen Years 
engaged in the work. Both were remarkably 
healthy men when they entered upon their em, 
ployment. The men work eight hours a day 
and frequently complain of headaches, giddiness 
faintness, and occasionally vomiting. One of 
them, while opening a drain, some time ago, to 
let off a stoppage, fell down insensible, and re. 
mained so for about twelve hours. Hibs illness 
continued eight months; and had he returned to 
the same kind of work, he could not, Dr. Batesoy 
stated, have lived. 

Moreover, unhealthy as the breathing of sewer 
gases thus is, typhoid or gastric fever,—fever of 
the bowels,—as a specialty, is believed to origi. 
nate mainly in susceptibility to infection arising 
from the contamination of water by such gases, 
or by sewage, and by the internal use of such 
water, in food or drink, which fevers the 
stomach and bowels, or produces gastric fever, 
This special form of illness may thus be 
escaped by sewer-men, even while breathing 
the sewer gases, and suffering otherwise 
from that cause, and not so much in the 
bowels, or in the form of typhoid fever. The 
cholera virus in sewage is also believed to de. 
pend, for its action, upon water contaminated 
by it, and swallowed in food and driuk, and so 
acting on the bowels, just as in the case of the 
closely affinitive gastric fever. Thus sewer-men 
may escape both cholera and gastric fever, just 
as others may do, unless they drink sewage. 
poisoned water, which their business does not 
necessitate, although they must breathe sewer 
gases, and must suffer in health otherwise from 
that cause. 








DAMAGES DONE BY STORMS. 


In the North of England, as well as in 
Scotland and Ireland, there has been very 
boisterous weather, which has done damage in 
many places. 

At Darlington there was a chimney, about 


|70 ft. high, blown down in Mr. Middleton's 


brickyard. A good portion of a new house being 
built was also blown down in Bondgate. At the 
North-Eastern station a quantity of glass was 
blown off the roof. 

At Scarborough, roofs and buildings in several 
places have been much injured. The side wall 
of a new building on the South Cliff fell on to 
the footpath. 

At Consett ironworks, Mr. Bailey, contractor, 
is erecting a girder bridge across the cinder 
ovens, and a large travelling crane is employed 
to lift the stones. A man was on the top work- 
ing the crane, when it was suddenly seen to rock 
to and fro, and then with a loud crash fell to the 
ground a distance of 30 ft. The man’s death 
was instantaneous, and two other men who were 
struck with portions of the falling crane had 
their bodies dreadfully mangled. 

At Shields, a new house, in course of con- 
struction in Perey Park, Tynemouth, was blown 
down. A stack of chimneys at the Tynemouth 
Union Workhouse was blown down, and did con- 
siderable damage to the buildings. 

At Jarrow, near South Shields, several of the 
roofs of new houses in Heworth-place were blown 
off, besides damage being done to other houses. 
The fall of chimneys, chimney-cans, and tiles, 
in this district, as in other places, was frequent. 

At Stockton, the chimney of a puddling- 
furnace at the Bowesfield Ironworks was blown 
down, and the falling mass has seriously injured 
twomen. A portion of the roof took fire, and 
the fire-brigade was called out, but no very 
serious damage was anticipated. A number of 
house chimneys were blowing about, and loco- 
motion about the streets was impossible. Part 
of the South Stockton Railway-station roof was 
displaced. At Messrs. Jacques & Co.'s Iron- 
works, adjoining Bowesfield, another chimney 
fell. One man was killed, and several injured. 
At the Richmond Ironworks, seven puddling- 
furnaces, with part of the roof, were destroyed. 
The first stack of chimneys fell upon a large 
boiler, fracturing some of the plates. Most of 
the puddlers had just got clear, when two more 
stacks of chimneys fell through the roof. At 
the brick-yard of Messrs. Darmand & Co., the 
large chimney was blown down, but without 
injuring any of the workmen, At Messrs. 
Harwood’s Norton Pottery, on the north side of 





Stockton, the roof was displaced and damaged. 
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A terrific tornado has occurred at Osceola, 
Arkansas. The storm struck the town, con- 
taining perhaps 300 houses, and before the 
citizens could realise its extent, or before they 
could even get to their doors, it had burst upon 
them with unprecedented fury and violence, 
sweeping down before it houses, trees, cattle, 
fences, and everything movable. Trees were 
carried by the winds like straws ; cattle, horses, 
and mules were blown ‘about the streets, and, 
becoming wild with fright, ran helter-skelter in 
all directions, and the air was literally thick with 
fragments of every imaginable thing. The town, 
once a beautiful place, was turned into a mass of 
ruins. Three churches and six school-houses 
were blown down in a moment, many of the 
heaviest timbers being carried entirely away, 
and nearly every dwelling-house in Osceola and 
its immediate vicinity was either blown down or 
unroofed. The mills and cotton-gin belonging 
to Mr. Eddirgs, near the town, were torn into 
fragments, and hardly a vestige was left of the 
buildings to mark the spot where they stood. 
Eighteen persons were killed or badly wounded. 








SCHOOL BOARDS. 


London.—The Board have resolved that the 
tender of Messrs. Merritt & Ashby, of 89 and 90, 
London-wall, E.C., amounting to 7,1931., for the 
erection of a school for 1,040 children, on the 
site in Hunter - street, Old Kent-road, be 
accepted. Further, that the tender of Mr. John 
High, of Clarence-yard, Lower Clapton, E., 
amounting to 8,995l., for the erection of a 
school for 1,040 children, on the site in Old 
Castle-street, Whitechapel, be accepted. That 
the tender of Messrs. L. H. & R. Roberts, of 


* 34, Rheidol-terrace, Islington, amounting to 


6,9961., for the erection of a school for 1,040 
children, on the site in Harper-street, New 
Kent-road, be accepted. That the tender of 
Mr. Thomas Ennor, of 1, Devonshire-place, 
Commercial-road, E., amounting to 2,4501., for 
the adaptation of the warehouse on the site in 
Broad-street, Ratcliff, to the purposes of a school 
to accommodate 900 children, be accepted. That 
the tender of Mr. Thomas Ennor, of 1, Devon- 
shire-place, Commercial-road, E., amounting to 
1,375l., for the adaptation of the rice-mills in 
Berner-street, Whitechapel, to the purposes of a 
school to accommodate 800 children, be ac- 
cepted. 

Coventry.—The Board have unanimously re- 
solved to accept Messrs. Goodman & Burmore’s 
tender for building the Spon-street School for 
the sum of 3,8141., after allowing 2001. for the 
old buildings, 

Middlesbro’.—The plans of the Gladstone- 


| good. The walls have been denuded of their|clusive of the window, will be 1,5001., towards 
accumulated plaster, thereby revealing in many | which 1,0001. have been already raised. 

parts the traces of older work which had been Newsome (near Huddersfield).—The new church 
wholly concealed. In the north wall of the nave, | at Newsome has been consecrated. The edifice 
above the easternmost arch, acurious and inter. comprises nave and chancel of the extreme 
esting light has thus been exposed, which bears | length of 100 ft. outside walls by a width of 
marks of dating from Saxon times, when this | 27 ft. within, and 40 ft. to ridge. The chancel 
was the external wall of a church without aisles. | is separated from the nave by a lofty arch sup- 
In the south aisle have been opened out two| ported upon corbel shafts, with moulded caps 
so-called leper windows, and two other windows, | and bases. Only one aisle is provided, and that 
remains of a much earlier church, together with | is placed on the north side, together with an 
a piscina and its credence-table in unusually | organ chapel and vestry adjoining the chancel. 
complete preservation. From the west end of the | The aisle is separated from the nave by an 
nave a gallery has been taken away, which has | arcade of four bays, supported upon alternate 
hitherto blocked up two lancet windows of the | octagonal and circular shafts, with moulded caps 
Early English period. A new chapel has been | and bases. The porch is placed on the south 
added, leading tothe tower from thenorth aisle, by | side at the west end, and the west gable is sur- 
whichadditional accommodation has been provided | mounted by a bell-cote, which is carried up in 
in lieu of that lost by the removal of the gallery. | ashlar with stepped and moulded copings, reach- 
The stripping away of a lath-and-plaster ceiling | ing to the height of 64 ft. The windows on the 
from the nave has discovered a fine old oak roof, | south side are single lancet lights, with cusped 
which is now laid open. The high pews, which | heads; and the east window is composed of five 
still further concealed the proportions of the | lights, with mullions and late Decorated tracery. 
church, have been removed and replaced by open | The floors of the chancel are laid with encaustic 
sittings. The building has been enriched by | tiles, and the passages of nave and aisle are 
the addition of four new stained-glass windows. paved with rubbed flags. The roofs are open- 
A large one at the east end is the gift of the timbered, of deal, stained and varnished, with 
present rector and his family: the centre light moulded and curved braces, and ribs forming 
represents the Crucifixion, and the side lights panels for plaster. The seats are open, of deal, 
represent the Virgin and St. John, and the holy | also stained and varnished ; and the chancel stalls 
women at the Cross. Another, in the chancel, and screens are of pitch pine. The stall ends 
is the gift of Mr. John Fetherston, jun., of are finished with carved poppy-heads, and the 
Packwood House. Another, in the south aisle, | fronts are open. Messrs. Brammer & Co., of New- 
is the gift of Mrs. Tyndall. The last, in the some, were the contractors for the mason’s work ; 
north aisle, is the gift of Mr. and Misses Kirshaw. | Mr. Joseph Sunderland, of Lockwood, for the 
These windows are all by Messrs. Powell & Son, | joiners’ work; Messrs. Walsh & Sons, of Halifax, 
of London, except that given by Mr. Fetherstone, | for the plumbers and glaziers’ work; Mr. Long- 
which is the work of Messrs. Clayton & Bell. | bottom for plasterer’s work ; and Messrs. Goodwin 
At the west end of the church is a@orch, with | & Sons for slater’s work. The church will 
a chantry over it, dating from the middle of the | accommodate 410 people, including special seats 
fourteenth century. This porch was bricked up | for sixty children. The whole of the work has 
on the one side and closed by a door on the| been executed from the designs and under the 
other, and used as a sort of lumber-room. It superintendence of Mr. W. H. Crossland, of 
has been thrown open, and reveals some groining. | London, at a cost of about 3,000/., iucluding 
The estimated cost of these works is upwards of | boundaries. 

1,6001., and the restoration has been effected 
by the joint contributions of the rector and 
parishioners, aided by various friends, together VARIORUM. 

with a donation from Merton College, Oxford! «ficur Railwavs. By H.§. Ellis. London: 
(patrons of the living), and with a sum of 200.) pen & Daldy.” — This 7. a@ paper read at the 
from the feoffees of the Lapworth charities. | py ater Chamber of Commerce, Exeter. The 
The contractors for the work have been Messrs. | author advocates the extension of light railways, 
Hardwick & Son, of Birmingham. submitting the example of the Duke of Bucking. 

















Brierfield.—The Church of St. Luke, Brier- 
field, Little Marsden, near Burnley, has been 
consecrated by the Bishop of Manchester. There 
| has hitherto been no church in Brierfield, but 
service has been regularly performed in St. 
| Luke’s schoolroom. The foundation-stone of the 


building was laid about twelve months ago, by 





ham’s railway from Quainton to Brill, in Bucks, 
in the hope of interesting landowners in the 
| construction of similar lines. The clauses are 
| given of the Act of Parliament which provides for 
| the construction and working of light railways. 
| The paper is dedicated to Sir Stafford Northcote, 
| who filled the office of Secretary of State for India 


street School, prepared by Messrs. Alexander & the late Sir James Yorke Scarlett. The interior | dui : . “ye 
. | . » the c deration of the proposed railwa 
Henman, could not be carried out for less than | of the church has been adorned by many gifts. | eateries saya porch sadh pr to the Urben 


7,0001. Amended plans upon a reduced scale, 


estimated to cost 5,0001., were submitted to the | The land for the site of the church is the gift of | J. & T. Spencer, Printers, Leicester.” 


Board and referred to a sub-committee. Some 


The architect is Mr. James Green, of Portsmouth. 


| Colonel Holden. The cost of the building with 


| Sanitary Authority of the Borough of Leicester. 
This is 


a@ paper read by Dr. Clarke before the local 


conversation followed as to Messrs. Alexander & | the gifts is estimated at upwards of 5,0001., | Sanitary Sub-Committee at Leicester. The pur- 


Henman’s remuneration for work already done, 
and it was arranged that they should be paid 
1501. in full of all claims. 

Driffield.—The following tenders were received 
for the erection of schools, including fittings, &c. : 
Messrs. Bretherick, Gage, & Co. (Norton and 
Driffield), 5,396. 16s.; J. F. Shepherdson 
(Driffield), 4,7951.; J. Brown (York), 4,6951. ; 


Thos. Foster & Son (Driffield), 4,645/.; Thomas | 


Teal Dickinson (Driffield), 4,6251. 15s. 6d.; Jos. 
Berry (Driffield), 4,580/.; Hewson, Brothers 
(Driffield), 4,5661. 6s. 6d. The tender of Messrs. 
Hewson, Brothers, was accepted, and it was 
agreed to make application to the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners for a loan of 5,800I., for 
defraying the cost of the building and incidental 
expenses. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Lapworth.—The church here has been reopened 
by the Bishop of Worcester, after having been 
closed for some months for restoration. The 
work which was done twelve years ago was 
mainly confined to the chancel. That which has 
now been done extends over all the remainder of 
the interior. At both times the work has been 
done under the direction and advice of Mr. G. E. 
Street, R.A. The fabric of the church, some 
portions of which are of great age, had suffered 
very considerably from the lapse of time. To 
ensure the safety of arches and pillars, the 
foundations having become insecure, a large 
amount of underpinning has been necessary. Al 


nearly the whole of which has been subscribed. 
Dover.—The Bishop of Dover has consecrated 
the portion of the new cemetery at Charlton that 
| is to be used by the Church of England. The 
total area of the land secured by the Burial 
Board is ten acres. Four acres of this have been 
consecrated for the Church of England portion 
of the parish, two acres are allotted to the Non- 
conformists, and the other portion remains for 
future use. The architects of the buildings were 
Messrs. Brown & Pearce, of Norwich; and the 
builders, Messrs. Adcock & Rees, of Dover. The 
following figures show the cost of the cemetery 
and buildings :—Land, 2,000l.; buildings, in- 
cluding entrance, 2,165l.; iron fencing (south 
boundary), 2421. 7s. 1ld.; oak fencing, 2371. 
15s. 11d.; total, 4,645. 3s. 10d. 
Huddersfield.—Lindley parish church has been 
re-opened, after being closed for some months, 
during extensive alterations and additions. A 
chancel, organ-chamber, and clergy and choir 
vestries have been added. The flat ceiling has 
been replaced by an open-timber roof of higher 
pitch. The church has been partly re-pewed 
with open pitch-pine stalls, making a consider. 
able addition to the accommodation, under the 
superintendence of Mr. J. N. Crofts, architect, 
Liverpool. A painted tile reredos, by Mr. J. W. 
Knowles, of York, is being placed. The east 
window has been filled with stained glass, by 
Messrs. Ward & Hughes, of London, at the ex- 
pense of Mr. H. B. Taylor, of Huddersfield, in 
memory of his son, The principal subjects are 


pose is to show that even when drained the 
midden and privy system is wrong; and that 
the water-closet and ash-pit system, as a sub- 
stitute for the other fails greatly in the poorest 
localities. The author of the paper urges that 
an auxiliary system should be introduced. The 
system he proposes is the one tried at Rochdale, 
that at Salford, or the Goux system at Halifax 
and Aldershott. In these cases galvanised iron 
pails for privies, and ash-tubs, are used, and 
changed weekly or oftener. 





Miscellanea. 


Willenhall.— A new Wesleyan School Chapel, 
erected at Monmore-lane, has been opened for 
divine service. The chapel has been built ina 
plain manner, and is 49 ft. by 24 ft., exclusive 
of two vestries, each 12 ft. square. The per- 
manent seats are only seven in number, the re- 
mainder being movable, so that the room may 
be conveniently used as a Sunday school. More 
land has been purchased than necessary for the 
present purposes, but it is intended that at a 
future time a chapel shall be built, and the pre- 
sent building used solely as a Sunday school, 
The whole of the land has been enclosed. The 
total expense already incurred has been 5001, 
of which 2501. have been raised. The architect 
is Mr. Baker, town surveyor, and the builders 
are Messrs. Taylor & Hall. The accommodation 





the Ascension and the Lord’s Supper, besides 





the columns and their bases have been made 


several subsidiary groups. The entire cost, ex- 


provided in the chapel is for 250 persons. 
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Tramway between Tenterden 
and Headcorn.—A public meeting of the 
inhabitants of the town and district of Tenter- 
den was recently held in the Town-hall, which 
was filled to overflowing. The Mayor said he 
had called the meeting to receive from the pro- 
moters of the Tramway Company a statement of 
what they proposed doing, and then to ask those 
present if they thought a tramway between 
Tenterden and Headcorn was necessary. Mr. 
Latter said that in his opinion a tramway be- 
tween Tenterden and Headcorn was not suffi- 
cient ; it should go on to Maidstone, as then it 
would derive a large revenue from the carriage 
of hops and other produce of the neighbourhood 
to the Medway. He was quite willing to take 
the present project as a beginning, and he hoped 
that the company would also, starting from 
London Beach, construct a tramway to Ashford. 
Mr. Cullen, one of the surveyors, said their 
project was to connect Tenterden with the 
South-Eastern Railway by means of a tramway 
starting from West Cross, following the same 
road as now used by the omnibus. If the tram. 


way was constructed under an order of the! 


a ‘ " Da rli » | ‘ : 
Board of Trade, or by an Act of Parliament, th / square miles of the earth’s surface are covered 


maximum rate for first-class passengers would | 
be 2}d. per mile. The goods rates would also | 
be fixed, and for heavy goods would be abont 6s. 
per ton. As yet, a company was not formed ; a 
survey had but just been made. If the meeting 
decided in favour of it, they would then form a 
company. It was unanimously resolved “that a 
tramway from Tenterden to Headcorn was 
desirable.” Before December 15th another 
meeting will be called. As a beginning, such a 
tramway would no doubt be very useful; but it 
is obviously desirable that it should go on to the 
railway at Appledore or Rye. It is much 
wanted. 


Distribution of Prizes of Turners’ Com- 
pany, London.—The ex-Lord Mayor (Sir 8. J. 
Gibbons) presided at the distribution of prizes 
given by the Turners’ Company. The proceed- 
ings took a wider scope than the immediate | 
object of the meeting, holding out as they did 
the promise of a revival of the old influence— 
long in abeyance—of the civic guilds in pro- 
moting the highest degree of skill in the various 
arts and handicrafts, and also in controlling and 
adjusting trade disputesfrom time to time. The 
ceremony was held in the Egyptian-hall of the 
Mansion-honse. The clerk to the company read 
the award of the judges, which was as follows :-— 

First prize, Lewis Donne, silver medal and the freedom 
of the company, for a chronometer balance, staff, and 
rollers, perfectiy true in practice, turned in steel of ex- 
traordinary hardness; second prize, Henry John Mann, 
a bronze medal, for a chronometer balance, staff, and 
rollers, indicating workmanship of the highest truth, 
squareness, and finish; third prize, Thomas Arthur 
Nelson, an apprentice of 18, for a well-executed chro- 
nometer balance, staff, and pinion, 

The ex-Lord Mayor distributed the prizes, and 
addressing Lewis Donne, the first prizeman, who 
is a young working man, said he would receive, 
in addition to the freedom of the Turners’ Com- 
pany, that of the City of London itself. 


Sanitary Report on Mile-end Old Town. 
The report on the sanitary condition of Mile-end 
Old Town for 1871-2, by Dr. Corner, the local 
medical officer of health, has been printed. The 
deaths from all causes during the year ending 
March, 1872, it states, were 2,200 compared with 
2,000 for the preceding year, showing an in- 
crease of 200, and an increase of 104 upon 
the average of five previous years. This 
excess was almost entirely attributable to 
the small-pox epidemic. The rate of mortality 
per 1 000 population was 23°5 in Mile-end, 24 in 
the metropolis, and 25 in the combined east dis. 
trict, comprising seven registration districts. 
Dr. Corner points attention to the unwholesome. 
ness of many new houses in the district, both 
from faulty sanitary construction, and from 
the nature of the site, on made ground,—evils 
which we have too often had special occasion to 
bring under notice. Stringent sanitary legislation 
is the only hope of inducing speculating builders 
to give heed to a subject on which many of them 
are densely ignorant, or reckless, 


Underground Cisterns in North Avenue. 
The Clerkenwell Vestry have resolved “that the 
underground cisterns in 
abolished, and that above-ground cisterns be 
substituted in their stead;” and “That this 
matter should be referred to the Sanitary com- 
mittee, with instructions to see that the 


objectionable und cist 
removed.” underground cisterns were at once 


} 


| entire height is 122 ft., whilst the extreme width 


North-avenue be | © Carpenter, of London, are the architects; Mr. 
| Estcourt, of Gloucester, is the builder; and Mr. 





The Manchester Free Libraries.—The 
twentieth annual report (for 1871-2) to the 
Manchester City Council on the working of 
these valuable libraries has been issued in a 
printed form. The most noteworthy event of 
the year was the opening of the Cheetham 
branch. The number of times that persons 
have availed themselves of the Free Libraries 
during the year is estimated at 2,264,688, against 
2,112,900 the previous year. Of these, 470,549 
were loans of books to read at home; 128,844 
were consultations of works in the reading-rooms 
of the Branch Libraries; and 41,934 in the 
Reference Library ; lastly, 1,623,361 were visits 
to the newsrooms for the perusal of newspapers, 
magazines, and periodicals. There is thus an 
increase of 151,788 in the number of persons 
| using the Institution. The unfortunate locality 
‘of the Reference Library is alluded to, as well 
| as its increasing want of accommodation, and a 
‘hope is expressed that the Chief Library may 





| soon be rescued from its present unsuitable posi- 


| tion, and removed to a more central one. 


Coal.—Professor Ansted mentions, says the 


| with sandstones and shales of the carboniferous | 
period, among which coal is buried; and this | 


coal is for the most part accessible, Now, there | 
are upwards of 3,000,000 square yards of surface | 
in a square mile, and assuming an average total | 
thickness of 10 yards for all the distinct seams | 
of each coal-field, we find for the total number of 

cubic yards of available coal the enormous figure | 
of 7,500,000,000,000, As a cubic yard of coal | 
weighs nearly 1 ton, we may say that there are 

in round numbers 7,000,000,000,000 of tons of | 
coal available for the use of the human race. If | 


| we took the average number of human beings | 
| living at each moment during the next 3,500 | 


years to be 2,000,000,000, and the annual con- | 
sumption for all purposes to be at the average | 
rate of 1 ton per human being, the supply would | 
last for that enormous period. | 


Instruction in Science and Art for 
Women.—The winter course of lectures at 
South Kensington Museum, for the instruction 
of women in science and art, has been opened by 
Professor Duncan. The course is to consist of | 
three series: the first by Professor Duncan, on | 
*Cosmogony and the World asa Planet ;” the | 
second by Professor Carey Foster, on “ Physics ;”’ | 
and the third by Professor Butterford, on ‘“‘ Phy- 
siology.’ There was a large attendance of 
ladies. Professor Duncan, in beginning his 
series of lectures on “ Cosmogony and the World | 
as a Planet,” said his purpose was to explain the | 
general results of scientific discovery during the | 
last twenty or thirty years as bearing upon the | 
great theory of the universe. He then proceeded | 
to treat of the fixed stars in an interesting | 
manner, and wus attentively listened to. 


A Sewage FParm.—The sewage of Chel- | 
tenham, after passing through tanks, where the | 
solid matter is precipitated, flows by gravitation 
over a farm of 127 acres, three miles from the 
town, and which cost the town, with necessary 
works, some 18,0001. This farm is divided into 
seven lots, and is yearly let by auction, it being 
a condition that the sewage shall be applied at | 
the discretion of the surveyor, who has control of | 
the irrigation works. With the exception of a | 
lot of six acres, the farm is ordinary pasture, | 
the excepted field being Jaid with Italian rye | 
grass. The third annual letting of the farm | 
took place by auction a few days ago. The 
total of the letting was 8151. 1s. 6d. for the year. 
In addition to the liquid distributed over the 
farm, surplus fluid is diverted over the adjoin- 
ing lands, at a charge of 15s. an acre. 


St. Leonard's Tower, Bridgnorth.—The 
last stone of this tower has been laid by the 
Rev. M. E. Stanborough. Mr. Wiggal, the fore. 
man of the works, assisted by Mr. Harry Hems, 
the sculptor, placed the finial immediately over 
the position it was to occupy, and the vicar then 
fixed it upon its bed. This tower, says @ corre- 
spondent, will be the finest in the county. The 





is considerably greater in proportion to the 
height than is usually the case. Messrs. Slater 


Harry Hems, of Exeter, the carver. 

: The Worcester Guildhall Competition.— 
Nothing is yet settled: there is still squabbling 
going on between the partisans of Mr. Day and 


Cornhill Magazine, that a quarter of a million of | 





Early Closing for Preemasons.—<At {},, 
Taunton Police-court, Mr. H. C. Trenchard, 
representative of the Licensed Victuallery’ 
Association, applied to the magistrates for , 
special licence for the proprietor of Clarke's 
Hotel to keep open until twelve o'clock on the 
monthly lodge nights of the , 
November 20th and December 18th, and the 
annual dinner, or “Feast of St. John,” on 
December 30th. The justices refused to gran; 
the application, though it was supported by the 
master and officers of the lodge, but were willing 
to grant any single night ; which, however, was 
not accepted. The result, it is said, will be the 
erection of a Masonic Hall,—a course which 
other societies in the town intend to adopt. 


Improved Dwellings for the Poor.—1}, 
Administration Committee of the Charit E 
sation Society have recently exchanged commu. 
niactions with gentlemen acquainted with and 
_interested in the question of improved dwellings 
for the poor, as to the probability of a report 
from a committee of members of Parliament apd 
‘others upon the subject being of practical value 
'at the present time. The proposition was most 
favourably received by those who were consulted 
upon it, and hence at the last meeting of the 
Council of the Charity Organisation Society, the 
Administration Committee recommended that q 
committee of members of Parliament and others, 
similar to the special Vagrancy Committee, 
should be formed to consider what more could 
be done to improve the dwellings of the poor in 

ndon. 


The Westow Tumuli.—The Rev. Canon 
Greenwell, of Durham, the well-known explorer 
of British barrows, with other archowologists, 
has been engaged in the examination of two 
tumuli, on the estate of Mr. Phillips, of London, 
at Westow, near Malton. The results have been 
of considerable archeological interest, although 
the burials were poor, being without relics of 
any kind, except one flint knife. One of the 
barrows, however, had originally been a “ long 
barrow,” and had been added to until it became 
oval, the added portion containing the secondary 
burials, burnt and unburnt; while the primary 
burials, all doubled up, were found in line and 
burnt in situ, having been covered with slabs of 
oolite, so arranged that a draught would be 
occasioned, and a thorough roasting of the bodies 
insured. 


The Ruins of Troy.-—H. Heinrich Schlie- 
/mann, a German archeologist, who possesses 4 
large fortune, acquired in commercial pursuits, 
\is, it appears, at present engaged in making 
excavations on the site of ancient Troy. He has 
persevered in this work for about twelve months, 
and in last September succeeded in reaching 
what he considers to be the primitive surface of 
the ground, after digging for about 45 ft. from 
what is now the surface. At this depth he 
discovered the ruins of a house evidently seathed 





| by fire, and in it the skeleton of a woman, with 


her golden ornaments. He also found the bones 
of a child, and some thousands of specimens of 
tiles, or pieces of baked clay, which are supposed 
to appertain to pre-historic times. 


The Restoration of Exeter Cathedral.— 
A meeting has been held in the hall of Exeter 
College, Oxford, in aid of the restoration 0! 
Exeter Cathedral. The Bishop of Exeter pre- 
sided, and there was a large attendance. Sir 
Gilbert Scott pointed out the work that was 
required to be done to the cathedral, and said 
that to thoronghly restore it would entail a very 
great outlay. It was resolved,— 

“ That as the diocese of Exeter has been for many years 
closely connected with several colleges in this university, 
the restoration of Exeter Cathedral is an object justly 
caleulated to excite a special interest in Oxford, and has* 
strong claim for pecuniary support.” 

And a committee of gentlemen were appointed, 
for the purpose of diffusing information and col- 
lecting subscriptions. 

Accidents.—While the Petty Sessions were 
being held in the upper room at Durres, near 
Bantry, the flooring gave way, and a crowd of 
200 persons fell through to the ground, a distance 
of 12 ft. Two persons were reported killed, and 
about forty injured more or less severely. ‘The 
portion of the floor on which the bench rested 
did not give way, and the magistrates and theit 
clerk escaped. The frightened crowd did one 
another great injury in their frantic efforts 
escape.——A house in course of erection 0B 
Stanford estate, at the top of the London-road, 
Brighton, has fallen, ing three men 
boy. The poy, whee osiohaneh, aes toene eo? 





| Mr, Wray. 


dead. The men were seriously injured. 
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Roman Catholic 

Archbishop Manning opened the new schools 
attached to the Italian, or St. Peter’s, Church, 
Hatton-garden, on Wednesday last, in the pre- 
sence of a large number of the Catholic clergy 
and we The acooal which are erected in the 
centre of a neighbourhood largely populated b 
the very humblest classes of irish people, ate 
cost 1,5001., and will accommodate some 600 
children, including boys, girls, and infants. The 
foundation-stone of the buildings was laid last 
March, and the chief cost of the undertaking has 
been defrayed by an English lady. 


Continuation of the Thames Embankment 
(North).—The Metropolitan Board have unani- 
mously adopted the following motion of Mr. 
T. J. White, seconded by Mr. Runtz: —“ That it be 
referred tothe Works, &c., Committee to consider 
and report upon the desirability of completing 
the Thames Embankment (North) by carrying 
it on to Millbank, with power to confer with the 
Chief Commissioner of Works with a view to 
ascertain whether the Government would be 
willing to co-operate with the Board for the 
execution of such works.” 


Society for the of the 
Fine Arts.—At the first meeting of the Council, 
held on Tuesday last, Capt. J. Britten was elected 
chairman, and Dr, Temple, deputy-chairman, for 
the new session. It was announced that Mr. 
George Browning, honorary secretary, has done 
much, during a tour in Italy and France, to 
develop a system of foreign correspondence on 
matters of fine art, proposed by the council of 
the society. 


The Demolition of Houses.—On Monday 
evening last a public meeting was held at the 
Workmen’s Club in Smithfield, to protest against 
the demolition of the houses of the poorest 
classes, and to demand the erection of more 
suitable dwellings. Sir John Bennett occupied 
the chair. The object of the gathering met 
with general concurrence, and it was resolved to 
send a deputation to the Lord Mayor on the 
subject. 


Pire at the Dublin Post-office.—Flames 
were observed issuing from the upper story of 
the General Post-office, Dublin, on Thursday in 
last week. The fire originated in a store-room 
adjoining the telegraph instcument-room. All 
the city fire-engines were at once on the spot, 
and succeeded in a couple of hours in extinguish- 
ing the flames. The damage is believed to be 
considerable. 


Agricultural Hall, —The direc. 
tors of this hall have just laid down a plank- 
floor, covering the whole area between the 
columns, consisting of 3 in. planks on dovetailed 
sleepers, laid in 6 in. of cement concrete. Mr. 
George Truefitt was the architect employed, and 
Messrs. Longmire & Burge the builders. 


Stained Glass in Caleutta.—Some stained- 
glass windows have been set up in the Cathedral, 
Calcutta. When the glaziers had finished, and 
were waiting for public approbation, it was 
found that the whole of the glass had been fixed 
inside out. It took them some time to turn it 
outside out. 


The Snow, when it comes.—The First Com- 
missioner of Works and the Thames Conservancy 
have granted an application of the Westminster 
District Board of Works for permission to deposit 
snow in Hyde Park, and throw the same into the 
River Thames at Millbank, during the coming 
winter. 


Clerk to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works.— Mr. Wakefield, the senior clerk con- 
nected with the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
has been elected clerk to the Board in the place 
of Mr. Pollard, deceased, at a salary of 500/. per 
annum. The election was unanimous. 


Increase of Wages. -—— The Westminster 
District Board of Works have increased the 
wages of their flushers and gullymen 3s. per 
week, the present prices being 21s. per week ; 
while the salaries of the two foremen,—3ls. and 
35s. respectively,—have been increased 5s. per 
week each. 


Echoes.—An American newspaper mentions 
that great improvement in a new Court House, 
wherein a speaker could scarcely be heard, was 
effected by straining a few small wires across 
the apartment at a certain height and distance 
apart. 
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Sales at International Exhibition.—The 
sales of works of art and other objects at the 
recent Exhibition, effected through the agency 
of the price clerks, amounted to 10,5901.,—viz., 
for British works, 4,4101. ; Foreign works, 6,1801. 


Explosion at Ludgate-hill.—<A stone slab 
in the pavement at Ludgate-hill has been blown 
several feet into the air, from some unexplained 
cause, probably an explosion of gas. Fortunately 
no one was injured. 








TENDERS 


For sewer works in Seymour-street, &c., St, Maryle- 
bone, Mr. T. G. Browning, chief surveyor :— 
WE .ccorctctiticticsgnicicvetnsitesienies £6,200 


930 
. 5,719 
. 6,197 
. 4,759 
. 4,675 
. 4,577 
. 4,470 


oo 


ecocoooscoo“e$o 


ecocoosooescoocseco 





INET etemiuniternveareetcepiatiniipinn 
Neave & Son (accepted) ......... 3, 
PASSE... nsvesccdvnnvavtente 3,084 0 
I cisicee nats Ricivatiditec iss 3,020 0 


p82 





For stables at Paddington for London General Omnibus 
Company, under the superintendence of Mr. Tosh. Quan- 
tities a ge by Mr. L- J. Bolton :— 

Blake & Ramplin..................... £1,384 


ND; csotdedascinocenincttetbiienbesiniat 1,373 
NEED scie tai conned mamapataeiibsoedeins 1,283 
ee cicciidlaladihsvies »enghieaanaiae 1, 
BTR - ceonssee 1,197 
REE SO ee 1,170 
DREAD osisicsciiesscvsssvceccccne ,148 
Gibson, Brothers..................... 1,147 
I i sdekassicevaieisantiibedinansictnan ap 1,145 





ecooosooocecoececooeceosooeso 
ecoooocoocecececooooocoscoo 


Aitchinson & Walker ............... 955 
Wilson Brothers .............0000000 898 
NE SE LIDY ccnemntiéincabititions 889 
Mason & Bristol .............00..000 867 





For garden-wall enclosure and constructing carriage- 
road to site of proposed residence at Hayes, Kent. Mr. 
Thomas Dinwiddy, architect. Quantities supplied :— 


EER EEE TE £5 0 0 
SPIN cv svtuvicccseeiitivne sunasncaetiedoesasiaine 585 0 0 
ELTA — ke 


For alterations to Yacht Tavern, Greenwich, for London, 
Greenwich, and Windsor Hotels Company. Mr, Thomas 
Dinwiddy, architect :— 

BECO soe cis crcrctsnccrentversornsisise £25415 0 
MINIT <ceiconcsvevsuasinciinaennhoensies 250 0 0 


For proposed schools, Forest-lane, Essex. Mr. Henry 
[a ee Quantities supplied by Mr. A. L. 
| Buzz — 








For alterations, &c., to premises, Berner-street, White- 
chapel for new schools for the London School Board. 
Mr. E. R. Robson, architect to the Board, Quantities by 
Mr, W. H. Barber ;— 





Kirk ... £1,594 0 0 
Newman & Ma 00 
Kilb 00 
Riddell 0 0 
Jerrard 0 0 
Johnson 0 0 
WEE SUG. ocaneasenteuatnamesne’ 394 0 0 
Fs cacucicccrcurengcngiiincatonineeeys 1,375 0 0 





For the decoration of state rooms and other works at 
the Mansion House : 


Morant, Boyd, & Blandford...... £5,050 0 0 
Trollope & Bone ...........c..sseeee 3,758 0 0 
Gillow & Co, (accepted) ......... 3,526 0 0 





For Driffield Board Schools, Mr. H. J. Paull, archi- 
tect, Quantities supplied :— 
Brithirick, Gage, & Co.......... 





Shepherdson ........... vous OF 00 
i iemetiaetents . 4,695 0 0 
Foster & Son..... .. 4,645 0 0 
TRGB 6s ccaccevccncctanitiiiecedl 4,625 0 0 
WN olcteisicas: caascssmaieenian 4,580 0 0 


ty 
Hewson, Brothers (accepted)... 4,566 0 0 





For the erection of vaults and foundations for the 
Gresham Life Society, Poultry. Mr. J. J. Cole, archi- 
tect. Quantities by Mr. Barnett :— 


WOON ss5issccviiccatitcicninciin £4,247 0 0 
Browne & Robinson.................. 4,074 0 0 
etic sictectttes on thoes cinta nennch 8,685 0 0 
King & 800.......c0ccccccseeseessserseee 3,620 0 0 
Beery BOO. ..icrcccssscccsseress..05.. 9,958 O O 


For the erection of a detached residence, Staines, Mr. 
Robert J. Worley, architect : 








Wright, Brothers, & Goodchild £2,500 0 0 
eros Fe 
Spearing - 2,300 0 0 
LYONS ......cesrecesesevesereves soseseees 250 0 0 

be ocvoneeweevescuscedsseueevsioeeys 60 0 0 
TROD ccvvecsdccveceeniesngransteonseetine 2,010 0 0 


For alterations to billiard-rooms, Bird-in-Hand-court 
Seager, for Mr. Higgins, Mr. Wm. Smith, archi- 
" Rooney, Brothers (secepted) ...... £220 0 0 





For schools, St. Paul's-road, Bow-common, for the 
School Board for London, Messrs. R. Phené Spiers 
er Hall, architects. Quantities by Mr. L. C, 






Longmire & Burge ...........6s0000 £9,989 0 0 
SIE SS csdaiiitias alastionapie 9,977 0 0 
pelle. ATER pte Re OR 9,940 0 0 
WU intetesiemeiiaannuninen ee oC 
ae . 9876 0 0 
Pritchard ... 9,777 0 0 
Perry & Co, 9,458 0 0 
Cooke & Green 9,402 0 0 
Nightingale .... 8,999 0 0 





For schools, West Ferry-road, Millwall, for the School 
for London. Mr. R. Phené Spiers, architect, 
Quantities by Mr. L. C. Riddett :— 


eT ae £7,393 0 0 
CIEE scneneitinecenadiuiceeainedacioen 6,750 0 0 
CRIN si cites nites 6,699 09 0 
Scrivener & White .................. 6,690 0 0 

NED ancwivetddheoiecadwicuarennedmnswes 6,595 0 0 
IN .ctltianccmithdhonmiogiaignandaiell 6,550 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ............... 6,528 0 0 
Cooke & Greem.............0ccscescoes. 6,389 0 0 
OD aside do satidenciicdicadpichiteste 6,340 0 0 
III craic sn wnttdieniagnbbbenies 6,293 0 0 
ESS 6,235 0 0 
MEGRNTIA ID sonictidcsercesetsceseessée 6,070 0 0 





For Irongate sewers, for the Metropolitan Board of 
Works :— 


Ritson & Thomas .,............000+ £13,345 0 

eee 12,950 0 
bo, Oe 0 
Nowell & Robson ................. 11,800 0 
Pearson 577 0 
Wigmore 





eoocoooooooo 


oooce: 


Bridgman, Nuthall, & Wes 
Walter 





Schools, Kender-street, Hatcham.—Add to list printed 
last week :— 
PURO, OUND vsricnrgsecomesnagires £7,404 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. M. (the examination of candidates for the office of district sur- 
veyor is not voluntary, but compulsory ; no person is eligible without 
the certificate of the Royal Institute of British Architects. There 
are no published particulars).—G. B. (we decline te recommend).— 
R. B. & Co.--H. B.—W. 8.—H. K.—T. D.—B8.—W. G. L.—J. P.— 
A R-D. H. R—J. R.—G. M—Miss B-S R-C S-J. M— 
Quercus.—T. 0.—J.—G. B.—F. B.—W. H. E—H. J. L —J. F.—H. J. P. 
—R. Brothers.—R. J. W.—C. B. B.—W. H. W.- G. & B.—L. ©. B.— 
G. M. (next week).—J. M. C. (next week).—J. K. C. (mext week).— 
A. T. (thanks). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name end address of the sender, not necessarily for 
p iblication. 

Nora —The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests of course with the authors. 








Bath and other Building Stones of Best 
Quality.—RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & OO. 
Limited, Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts, also 
Cost of Transit to any part of the United 
Kingdom furnished on application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts.—[Apvr.] 


Ashton & Green, Slate, Iron, and Marble 
Merchants, and Agents, keep the 
largest and best selected Stocks of Bangor, 
Portmadoc, Green Roofing Slates, Slate Slabs, 
and every description of Slate Goods, Marble 
and Enamelled Slate Chimneypieces, Stoves, 
Ranges, Rainwater Goods, and General Castings. 
A. & G.’s special Red Ridge Tiles. Drawings 
and prices upon application. Offices and Show- 
rooms, 14 and 15, Bury-street, St. Mary-Axe, 
London, E.C. Agents for sale of Whitland Abbey 
Green Slates in town and country.—{ ADvr. | 








Bills of tities, Specifications, &c., 
Lithographed by ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 
29, Charing-cross, 8.W., with accuracy and 
punctuality. Plans and Drawings Copied, 
Traced, or Lithographed.—[Apvr. } 





JI. L. BACON & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
IMPROVED HOT - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 


Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 








OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 
476, NEW OXFORD STREET, London, W.C. 
WORKS :—FARRINGDON ROAD. 





Publishers of a Pamphlet on “ Hot-Water Heating.” 
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THE BUILDER. 


[ Nov. 16, 1872, 











ERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING. — 
Builders and Others desi y good system, can have ® 

SET of MODE LS for BU TLDEns BOOKS, © by DOUBLE ENTRY, to 
which was awarded the in “The Builder,” No. 1,180, and 
which has been adopted by many large firms Also a Modified 


Arrangement by Single Entry, suitable for small -_ 
E A. 4 St. George’s-road, Regent's Park, London. 





Just published, sixty coloured plates, imperial 4to, sewed, 218, 
HE MOULDINGS of the SIX PERIODS 
of BRITISH ARCHITECTURE. No 2. 
By EDMUND SHARPE, M.A. F.LBA. 
London: E & F. N. SPON, 48, Charing-cross, 


UPIL.—A CIVIL ENGINEER, havin 
yoo n pee ag mm aya Bo 
in his Office = a PUPIL. | mimo all apertanan, oftesas ear 
of engineering 





RTICLED PUPILS to the Profession of 
ORNAMENTIST -_ DECORATIVE ARTIST will find an 
OPENING in the Studies o 
Dr. CHR. DRESSER, MA F.LS. 
Architect and Ornamentist, 
Tower Cressy, co a -road, Notting-hill, W. 


(¢ LASS WRITERS and EMBOSSERS— 


MIO seed PENCIL HANDS WANTED.—W. GIBBS, Rag 





PHOLSTERER’S CLERK WANTED. TED, 
with experience and ability,—State full particulars, age, salary 
~ 2 a by letter, A. B.C. Odel & Ives, Princes suey 


W ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a ‘a steady 
middle-aged Man. Understands PAINTING BM gem | 

Distance no object. Woon, Mu. Address, 

Mra, Major, New Hampton, M 





ress, A. Z. care of 





»d edition, royal &vo. cloth, 1 


HE SEVEN PERIODS of CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE, 
By —_ ND SHARPE, MA. F LBA. 





Lendon F. N. SPON, 48, Charing-cross. 
TEXT-BOOKS OF fe ee 4 
w ready, in small 8vo. pri 
N the STRENGTH = MATERIALS 


N ARCHITECT, in prea : is willin 
take a PUPIL. Premium to agreed upon.—A: 


R. E. M. Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


N ONTGOMERYSHIRE COUNTY SUR- 

VEYORSHIP.—The office of COUNTY SURVEYOR being 
now VACANT, Candidates for the APPOINTMENT are requested to 
send in their ——— and testimonials to the Clerk of the Peace, 
at his Office, in belge yee on or before the 29th day of NOVEMBER 
next. Candidat ired to have a practical and theoretical 











and STRUCTURES: the Strength of Materials as d 
on their quality, and as ascertained by Testing A us; the 
Strength of Stractures, as depending on their form and arrangement, 
and on the materials of which they are compo 

By JOHN ANDERSON, C.E. Li D. F.R.S_E. 
Superintendent of Machinery to the War Department, Woolwich. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster- Tow. 
= Work by Sir M. Digby Wyatt. Now ready, in post 4to. with 

100 reproductions of the Author's Sketches, price Two Guineas and 


a Half. 
AN ARCHITECTS NOTE - BOOK in 


SPAIN, principally illustrating the Domestic Architecture of 


that Country 
By M. DIGBY WYATT, M.A. 
Slade Professor of Fine Art in the University of Cambridge, &c. 

Containing a series of 100 admirable Sketches, made in Spain, in 
1889, from subjects as novel in character as they are important for the 
history of architecture in that country. Reproduced in absolute and 
permanent fac-simile. Each Sketch is accompanied by Critical 
Notices, in which Sir Digby explains the salient points of interest 
which he observed in the subjects selected for illustration. 

Subseribers’ names for copies may be addressed to the Secretary of 
the AUTOTYPE FINE ART COMPANY (Limited), 36, Rathbone- 
place, London, W. 











This day, uniformly bound in cloth boards, 12mo. 


\Wate RWORKS for the SUPPLY of 

CITIES and TOWNS, with a Description of the Principal 
Geological Formations as influencing Supplies of Water. By 
SAMUEL HUGHES, F.G.S. Civil Engineer. New and enlarged 
Edition, with numerous illustrations, price 5. (postage 41). 


COAL and COAL MINING: a Rudimentary 
Treatise on By WARINGTON W. SMYTH, M.A. F.RS. &. 
Chief Inspector of the Mines of the Crown and of the Duchy of Corn- 
wall. New and revised edition, with numerous illustrations, price 
45. fl. (postage 4&1.) 


GASWORKS (a Treatise on), and the 
PRACTICE of MANUFACTURING and DISTRIBUTING COAL 
GAS. By SAMUEL HUGHES, CE. Third Edition, revised by W. 
KICHARDS, C_E. with 68 Woodcuts, price 4s. ( \, 

London: LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers Hall-court, EC, 





12mo. cloth boards, 4s. 6d. (postage 4d_). 


HE Wo ORKMAN'S MANUAL of EN- 


GINEERING DRAWING. 
By JOHN MAXTON, Instructor in Engineering Drawing, South 
Kensington 
Nearly 350 woodcuts and 7 plates. 
“ An indispensable book fur teachers of engineering drawing.”— 
Mechanics’ Magazine. 
Londen : LOCK WOUD & CO, 7,{Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 


amar OF REMOVAL. 


ME* GREEN, 
i mts RING and QUANTITY SURVEYOR, 
Informs his clients that he has REMOVED his OFFICES 
From 44, WALBROOK, to 33, POULTRY, E.C. 





OARC ‘HITECTS, BUILDERS, AGENTS, 


METAL WORKERS, and OTHERS. —DRAWINGS PREPARED 
from ROUGH SKETCHES, or Instructions for Buildings, or Altera- 
tious inany style ; also Wrought Metal Work designed in Medieval and 
— Styles ; Details, Specifications, &c. on Moderate Terma — 

Address, ARCHITECT, 18, Sherborne-street, Blandford-square, N.W. 


M* ARCHIBALD D. DAWNAY, C.E. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER and SURVEYOR, 25, Walbrook, 
2 for IRON CONSTRUCTION DESIGNS, and fe Lev ELLs asa 
or ) ONS, GASW ‘ 

BURVEYING, Professi — 














TO BUILDERS, HOUSE AGENTS, AND OTHERS. 


RAWINGS of every description for build- 

P = or ee &c accurately PREPARED, COPIED, or 
on moderate terms. tities al epared.—Addr 

A. B. 1, Boscobel-cardens, Rovents Pork, NW pear - 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS 


ESIGNS PREPARED from ROUGH 
SKETCHES or otherwise, in an ARTISTIC and EFFICIENT 
manner. OUTLIN ES COLOU RED in first-rate style. PERSPECTIVES 
rapidly and effectively drawn, and etched, or tinted. TERMS MODE. 
RATE.—Apply to Mr. MYERS TAYLOR, 19, Thavies Inn, Holborn. 


+ T 
& W. m:B AT: O-3 
e PRA ‘A PLUMBERS tothe TRADE, PHCENIX- YARD. 
—— ey > A ~~ tig . be ve \K TAKEN, by Piece or other- 
n To or coun ame jaying at 
for every description of Plumbers’ war'c. ere _— 
First-class labuwt guaranteed. 








S 








(CHARLES HIGHT, ACCOUNTANT, 26, 


Budge-row, Cannon- erie." EC . 
ACCOUNTS on very moderate terms. ‘Town oF counery, BUILDERS 


EORGE WINGROVE, 
FRENCH — THE TRADE 
No, 24, MOORE -STREET, BRYANSTON y. 
Builders’ Work done on asnaibtomes a" 
imates given. 








TO ARC HITECTS, SURV EVORS, BUILDERS, . 
N ASSISTANT UNDERTAKES WORK 
at an \Office in the <ity. Designs pre from rough 


pared 
sketches. Surve ‘ 
Builder,” gt? No. Bll, Office of The 


ANTED, an ,an experienced TIMEKEEPER. 
nclosing ies of on c, 
ti, IRR ke ee 











knowledge of cantante in civil engineering and architecture. 
The salary of the County — is 200%. per annum, and he will 


be ired to de in the coun’ 
wis at ROBERT D DEVEREUX HARRISON, 
Deputy Clerk of the Peace. 


Welshpool, October Vth, 1872. 


URVEYOR, &c.—Notice is hereby given, 
kK) that the Ulverstone Local Board require a Person to perform the 
duties of SURVEYOR, INSPECTOR of NUISANCES, co) CoOL 
LECTOR of RATES. Salary, 120/. per year.—Applicants to send par- 
ticulars of their qualifications, with references, addressed to the Clerk 
of the Board, on or before the 17th day of ean te next. 


POOLE, Clerk. 
Dated the 3lst day of October, -— 





+ y 
URVEYOR for the C CITY of DURHAM. 
kh.) WANTED, by the Corporation and Urban Sanitary Authority 
. the City of Durham, a competent Person to fill the office of 8UR- 

VEYOR. 150. per annum, with an office provided by the 
Board, and an allowance of 31. for gas, water, fuel, &. 

The Surveyor to provide the whole of the instruments he may 
require, and to devote the whole of his time to the duties of his 
office. 

Applications, stating age and qualifications, with testimonials, to 
be sent to the Town Clerk's Office, No. 10, Market- place, Durham, 
marked, ‘‘ Application for the Office of Surveyor,” on or before 
FRIDAY, the 29th day of a A tere inst 

LLIAM MARSHALL, Town Clerk. 

Disensencsmdics 6th November, is. 


{URVEYOR’S CLERK.—There is a 


b VACANCY for a CLERK, in the Office of the BOROUGH 

SURVEYOR, Barrow-in-Furness, The officer appointed must be ex- 

perienced in the routine of such an office, and be a neat and expedi- 

tious draughtsman. Surveyor and leveller. Salary 14. per annum. 
sascarioed 


Appliostions with be sent to wand Busengh Surveyor. 
7 > a ta 

\ AC HYN LLETH U NION RURAL 
Bs _ SANITARY AUTHORITY.—The Committee acting under 
authority of the Public Health Act, 1872, in the rural portion of this 
Union (comprising the whole of the Uniou except the parish of 
Towyn) require, until the 25th March, 1873, the SERVICES ofa 
Persoa of ability and competent surveying and sanitary knowledge 
to go through and INSPECT the District, and to furnish a detailed 
Report of its Sanitary condition, with such suggestions for improve- 
ments in drainage and otherwise as may appear desirable, and to 
perform such other duties as may be required. Tenders, with testi- 
monials, to be delivered to me before the 4th day of DECEMBER next. 

DAVID HOWELL, Clerk to the Committee, 

Machynlleth, } 


November 6th, 1872. 
\ ANTED, an experienced SURVEYOR, 
who has a thorough knowledge of Field Work and is a good 
draughtsman.—Apply to BRUTON, KNOWLES, & BRUTON, Land 
Agents, Gloucester. 


\ ANTED (Commission), GENTLEMEN 


with good connexion 
Builders. —Apply, by letter, 825, Ottice at - The | Baildon” 


Tv 7 7 
\ ANTED, an OFFICE YOUTH. Good 
writer, quick at figures, and from a Builder's Office erred. 
Address, stating age, salary, last employment, & ARCHITECT, care 
of Messrs. Passmore & Bishop, Stationers, Union-street, Borough. 


WANTED, a respectable YOUTH, about 15, 


who can readily square dimensions with accuracy, and write 
neatly and suitably, to ASSIST a BUILDER in the OFFICE. Small 
salary at first. No premium.—Address, W. 5S. care of Mr. McManna, 
No, 28, South Lambeth-road, 8 W. 


\ ANTED, a thoroughly experienced 

MOULDING-MACHINE HAND, capable turning out 
clean mouldings with despatch. W. per hour.—Apply, with 
references, to BUTTON & DU DLEY, Builder and Joinery Manufac- 
turers, New-street, Kennington Park-road, 8. 


\ ANTED, a WORKING FOREMAN, 
{experienced in FIXING IRONWORK in buildings. —Apply, 


enclosing testimonials and stating salary required, to M 
BROTHERS, & CO. Southwark-street and Redcross-street, Borough. 























=e’ 

















WANTED, a good GENERAL FORE- 


MAN, in « Jobbing Business thirty miles from town. 

manent situation toa goodman. Preference will be given to one who 
can make out estimates —Address, with references and salary 
required, to 827, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 





TO MODEL AND FIGURE MAKERS. 


ANTED, a first-class Workman in 

Artificial Stone, in the place of John Maxwell, who has been 
with the ery Fed two years,—Apply to J. PARKINSON, Artificial 
Stone Works, Lincoin. 


to} WANTED, an EN GAGEMENT as SHOP 





Bi BR GENERAL FOREMAN.—Address, T. 6, Baynes-rov, 
TO BUILDERS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 4; 


GENERAL FOREMAN.—Address, A. B. 3, Hope-cottages 
Clarendon-road, Hornsey, N. 


ANTED, RE-ENG, GAGEMENT, 
an ASSISTANT. Good references will be cee Bh 

No. 5, Post-office, Upper Baker-street. 
PO BUILDERS AND CONTRA 


Wo ervnay a RE- ENGAGEMENT, as 


GENERAL FOREMAN. Twenty years’ experience upon 
ey works irst-class references. —Address, 788, Office of the 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
GENERAL or SHOP FOREMAN. years with a 
firm. Siet-tame references, — H. P. 78, Bride. 

street, Barnsbury, N 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

a... BF vos or OUT. fe ony Ag ae A 
= al a A cee < 
‘arin, A 























BUILDERS, DECORATORS, 


W ANTED, a RE-EN GAGEMENT, as 

FOREMAN of a by a 5 Seay practical 
Man, well up in all the branches of the trade. class testimonials 
Address, C. B. 42, Pir aon man ag whe are wc. 


BUILDERS AND CONTRACTO 
\ ANTED, a RE.- ENGAGEMENT, as 
and JOINER by 


GENERAL FOREMAN. Town or country. CARPENTER 

Well up in ? branches of the Building 

trade. rst-class penny & 4, Miles-terrace, Kandeil- 
street, Batterson, aw 


To BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 
W ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 
good JOINER. Over twenty years’ yy in London. 
Sashes and Frames, Boxing —,* or Beg Mo ane! description of 
Joiners’ Work, by the Piece, or oderate Prices. Can 
give good references from leading see aan as to abilities Town or 
country.—Address, F. B. 63, Dagmar-road, West Green, Tottenham. 


TANTED, a SITUATION, as SHOP 
FOREMAN or FOREMAN of JOB. Carpenter by trade. 
lerences. —Address, Y. Z. 180, Liverpool-road, N 


\ ANTED, a SITUATION as PLUMBER. 
Good reference if required. —Address, C. H. 2, Cariton-mews, 
Cariton-road, Kilburn, 


TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by a first-class 

PLUMBER. GASFITTER, HOT- WATER FITTER. Has no 
objection to fill Kasco time in painting or glazing.—Address, H H. 
No. 8, Pond-terrace, Leader-etreet, Chelsea, 8.W. 


TO BUILDERS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, valor first-rate 

Ne eg of many pour! — wel ats bok in “a 

Age 36. Salary, 2/. per —Address, A. Devou's- 
road, road, Bromley- by- Bow, EK, 


UILDERS AND IRONFOUND 


W ANTED, a SITUATION as is CLERK. 
7} years’ experience perience in one of the first houses in the iror 
trade, and 5 years’ previous in the black trade. years. First- 
a ee w. 360, Caledonian- 


























TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, a SITUATION or JOB, by an 
expestenesd, PLUMBER and GASFITTER. Willing to take 
erga ~! 2 — baths,—Address, W. B. 21, Chum- 
W. ke a SITUATION, by a thoroughly 


we wae ae oo Has just finished a large job in the 
nderstands hot water xincwork, and 
PLUMBER, 





pan Ur —s pee 
Scot can up time or glazing.—. 
No, 36, St. Jude-street, M Mitimay Pork. Kingsland. 





TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, &c, 
ANTED, by a young Man, a thorough 
PLU MEE, TUat iON or JO JOB. Task — taken.— 
Address, PLUMBER, No. 1 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


Waster’ by a young Man, aged 22, a 
SITUATION, aS eared alien, ta the office of above ; 
or Store Keeper. Six years in a scention —Agpiy © 

ALPHA IS, Olayton-ctrect Keonington Oval, &E. 
aged 19, a 


W firvarion by a young Man, 
SITUATION as IMPROVER, as CARPENTER pin JOINER 
six years’ experience.—Address, J. B, 43, Maida-vale, W. 

















WANTED, a good JOBBING PLUMBER 


and PLAIN ZINC bo mga fora permanency. Have to 
ddress, 


= up time in painting and oo Reference eer 
x. 


ANSON, Southall, M 


WANTED, a young Man, about 25, under 


a stig a | no a Builder's Office in London. He pot be able 
to draw plans to have some knowledge of materials the 
moneprneat Large! ten The son of a country builder would be pre- 
erred. Salary, @ year.—Appl letter 
Eldon-road, Kensington, © vy ee ee 


TO JOINERS AND CARPENTERS. 


AN TED, an experienced Man, as 
DING HAND in a SHOP, twenty-five enites from 
He must be a tradesman, abl le to set out, and convert 
Steady and attentive. Wages “a 5a, | Also ONE or TWO 

good. BENCH HANDS. P. hands. — Address, 
No, 806, Office of “The Builder.” 














(XERTAIN WORK THROUGHOUT the 
Lxbou sat -—EAST and WEST JUNCTION RAILWAY.— 
ee RS WANTED, on the Works of the above line of Rail. 
phy * eye Me roe 0 ae yy either at Byfield, Kineton, 
merit, Healthy country, and living che: cheap, SN Oe Se, eoomting 






W. Scrsees sedans, easoaghly — gualided 


ment of of & coun branch. 
— try He ~~ be competent Sp oes ee 








— —Address, W. ee WIGMORIE, Biedfeld 


TO ENGINEERS, BUILDERS, &c. 


WAS by a young Man, a SITUA- 


TION, as FORE: MAX o? CLERK of ot Wonks. Ce yey 
“adress. K. G. at moe Me eam Advertising 


rate referenees. 
prong ~ South Molton-street, W. 
WANTED, by a_ respectable Pues a 


SITUATION, or a JOB, as a geet 
Painter, and Leadlight Glazier. Thoroughly understands all 


pump, closet, or bath work, of every descri 
Wages moderate. — 

















aie TED, b ractical Man (C 
7 : sTI .. ON as Logie Ly — 
Avoly, 7B gE. th ngewe Vaux cabal pardons a. 


TO BUILDERS, SLATE MESCHANTS, AND QUARRY 


Were by a practical Man, a 


GAGEMENT 7 A —. MANAGER or 
drawings 








Salen or quarry stove 
hen | working oar rvingsooe 2 
bington, by Birkenhead, Cheshire, 


aw a ae a ae ee 


n 


4 feo — © De ee ee ee lO 





